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Dentists everywhere are “harmonizing”—they’re harmonizing tooth 
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Three Key Men who participated in the Hershey 
Dental Health Workshop: (left to right) Dr. BERNARD 
GROSSMAN, chairman, Council on Dental Health, Dr. 
A. C. BAUGHER, president, Elizabethtown College and 
Dr. EARL ALBERT, president, Pa. Dental Association. 
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Editorials 


Workshops - Generally and Specifically 


The Workshop conducted by the Association Council on Dental Heal 
last December 2, 3, and 4, was suggested by the participants in the Disth 
Officers’ Management Conference held in January of 1959. This type » 
conference is recognized by many groups as an effective and _ interest 
approach to the many problems that confront the dental profession. A 
of explanation of the mechanism of the Workshop is probably in order 
those who are not familiar with the operation of this type of group discuss 


First there is a selection of the topics that are to be considered. Individ 
recognized for their interest in and knowledge of a particular subject, prese 
their views and opinions. Participants in the conference are then divid 
into groups for discussion of the subject assigned to them. The indivi 
participant is given the opportunity to analyze the presentations and to voir 
his personal opinion. Each group then prepares its report and presents! 
to the conference participants. 


This type of group discussion can be helpful in meeting the problems 
the profession at all levels of organization, but particularly at local 
district levels. The Workshop sponsored by the Council on Dental Heal 
should stimulate an interest in this type of program. It is reported that ma 
local groups are already scheduling Workshops for their areas. 


We are presenting in this issue of the JOURNAL several of the pape 
that were read at the December Workshop. 


May 12-14, 1960 

If we do not see you in Harrisburg, May 12, 13, or 14, it may be anothd 
year before we can all get together again. The time is drawing near, so plea 
plan to attend the 92nd Annual Session. You will be missed—so please com 
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ice Rejected 


The application for incorporation by the Pennsylvania Dental Service 
Corporation was refused by the Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania. 
The decision of the Commissioner was publicly announced April 1. 


The incorporators, a majority of whom are members of the Pennsylvania 
Dental Association, in compliance with statutory requirements, submitted to 
the Secretary of Health and the Insurance Commissioner a proposed plan of 
operation. (It may be included here that the plan was approved by the 
Seretary of Health.) A loan of $25,000 for the initial financing of the 
corporation was approved by the Pennsylvania Dental Association. Further 
financing would be obtained by a registration fee paid by participating dentists 
and an administrative fee provided in contracts with the groups desiring the 
orporation services. 


The plan of operation of the corporation was patterned after plans 
successfully used in California, Oregon, and Washington. In short, the 
objective of the corporation is to create and maintain a pre-paid dental care 
program to help in some degree to alleviate the financial burden of dental 
are for the average family. Blue Shield and Blue Cross operate in a similar 
manner in their respective fields. In the initial stages of operation, no 
tracts would be entered into with individuals. The Corporation intended 
9 enter into contracts with groups, such as unions or employers, to provide 
dental services to its employees or members to the extent of funds made 
vailable by the group. No effort would be made, initially, to standardize a 
ontract, but each agreement would be tailor-made to meet the needs and 
ishes of the sponsoring organization. In no case, however, would the dental 
orporation pay for any service covered by any other plan of indemnification, 
sor instance, Blue Shield. 


Several objections for not approving the application for incorporation were 
set forth in the decision of the Insurance Commissioner. An appeal to the 
ourts will be made to ascertain the validity of the objections. 





The Council on Dental Health of the Pennsylvania Dental Ass 
sponsored a Dental Health Workshop on December 2, 3 and 4, 19§ 
council members, many association officers, and representatives of each 
together with the panel of experts and guests from other organizations 
as the working members of the conference. 


Three areas of the problem of dental health and dental organizations wey 
discussed: Section I “Methods of Payment,” Section II “Association Cop 
munications” and Section III “Dental Health Education.” Dr. Friedrich, \ 
Foust and Mr. Follmann presented papers in Section I; Dr. Friedrich, Mr. D 
and Mr. Cobaugh in Section II; and Dr. Baugher, Mr. Conn and Dr, Stolj 
Section III. A representative paper of each section follows in this publicati 


As a follow up of the Hershey Conference, members of the Couneil ¢ 
Dental Health and the district representatives have undertaken to set) 
programs throughout their districts to take the message of the worksh 
back to a local level. 


The People on the Program 


DR. A. C. BAUGHER President, Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa, 
RAY COBAUGH Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania Dental Association. 
Harrisburg 


ROBERT H. CONN Chief, Community Health Section, Pennsylvania 
Department of Health, Harrisburg 


G. RICHARD DEW General Manager, Pennsylvania Newspaper Publisher’ 
Association, Harrisburg 


DR. JAY H. ESHLEMAN Lecturer on Practice Management, Dental School, Tem 
University, Philadelphia 

J. F. FOLLMANN, JR Director, information and Research Division, Health 
Insurance Association of America, New York City 

GEORGE C. FOUST, JR. Vice President, Towers, Perrin, Forster and Crosby, | 
Philadelphia 

DR. RUDOLPH FRIEDRICH Secretary, Council on Dental Care, American Dental 
Association, Chicago 


DR. BERNARD GROSSMAN Chairman, Council on Dental Health, Pennsylvania D 
Association, Harrisburg 


DR. BRUCE MATHIAS Committee on Public Information, Harrisburg Dental 
Society, Harrisburg 


DR. MARVIN SNIDERMAN Editor, Odontological Bulletin, Pittsburgh 


DR. FRANCES STOLL Associate Professor of Dental Hygiene, Faculty of D 
and Oral Surgery, Columbia University 





The Maney Dental Heth Wershop 


Trends in Methods of 


Payment for Dental Care 
R. H. Friedrich 


The general problem under consideration by this conference is the 
istribution of dental care to the public. The three basic factors in adequate 
istribution of dental care are the same factors which determine the adequate 
istribution of any product or service. The consumers of care, the public, 
bust have an adequate understanding and appreciation of the value of dental 
ealth in relation to positive total health and an appreciation of the benefits 


f god dental care in maintaining sound dental health. 


There must be 


ficient dental care available to meet the demand by the publie for good 


ental care. 


Finally, the public must have available to it effective and con- 


enient methods of payment to meet the costs of dental care. 


The distribution of dental care is 
mplicated by the fact that it is a 
rsonal health service which is not 
lective under the concept that 
sitive dental health is a positive 
actor in positive total health and that 
sitive total health is an attribute 
{ the strong, well-adjusted individual 
nd the community, local, state or 
ational, of which he is a part. The 
ental profession has consistently 
pported and promoted this concept 
1 its programs of dental health edu- 
ation, and the statistics on utilization 
f dental services over the past few 
ecades indicate that the public is 
pidly adopting this concept. Too, 
he publie is assuming more and more 
ealth education activity through its 
lueational systems, the press and 
ther public or private agencies. 

Where the level of health education 
| the public has transformed its 
ealth needs to demand for health 


services, and care is made available 
by the medical, dental and hospital 
professions, methods for meeting the 
costs remain the principal barrier to 
adequate utilization of the care by 
the public. 

During the past thirty years, the 
public has demonstrated its acceptance 
of and enthusiasm for the use of group 
resources in availing itself of goods 
and services. Financing institutions 
have geared their credit operations 
to the community’s sense of credit 
responsibility and, since 1929, have 
seen outstanding installment credit 
increase from a little over three billion 
dollars! to more than 34 billion dollars 
at the present time.” 

Since 1941 the dental profession has 
made great strides in developing 
budget payment programs for dental 
care.2 These programs, operated by 
dental societies through the credit 
resources of banks, have provided a 





convenient method of payment for the 
individual purchase of dental care. 
They allow the individual to purchase 
his comprehensive dental care at a 
cost determined by his particular 
needs. This development has been 
accompanied by an ever-increasing 
expansion of group purchase, particu- 
larly in those items which constitute 
the security program of the individual. 


Hospitals were the first to experi- 
ment with modern methods of group 
purchase in the field of health care, 
beginning with the Baylor University 
plan developed by Justin Ford 
Kimball in 1929.4 Thirty years’ work 
and financial support of its develop- 
ment by hospitals and the American 
Hospital Association have produced a 
group purchase program for hospital 
care which now has in excess of 
55,000,000 people enrolled.5 These 
plans, under the symbol of Blue Cross, 
provide service benefits to their 


subscribers and are organized on a 
not-for-profit basis. They are hospital 
service corporations. 

As the experience of Blue Cross 
plans demonstrated the public’s inter- 
est in and response to the opportunity 
of purchasing hospital care through 


group resources, the insurance 
industry was quick to enter the 
field by offering group policies which 
provide financial support to the 
individual for meeting the costs of 
hospital care. 

Medical societies, believing that 
there was a public demand for a 
method of group purchase of medical 
care and that such a method should 
be established through voluntary 
medical action, began in 1939 to 
develop medical service corporations 
which are now known as Blue Shield 
plans. The first such plan was estab- 
lished by the California Physicians’ 
Service with funds provided by the 


California Medical Association* 
growth of Blue Shield has e 

the investment of medical 
resources and, in most instanees, th; 
acceptance of less than normal fp 
for services provided under the y 
until the plan has become fr 
established. As in the case of Bly 
Cross, Blue Shield was followed } 
the rapid expansion of medical anf. 
surgical coverage by the ins P 
industry which provides fir 
support for the costs of medical ay 
surgical care. 

Since the beginning of the centunf,; 
management and employee gr 
government and private agencies, ha 
established health facilities of ¢ 
form or another in which they x 
health care available through th 
services of salaried professions 
personnel. This method has had 
significant growth since the 1930's ani 
is well established at the present time. 
It must be recognized that this metho 
is legal and has certain attributes f 
distributing health care to gr 
which are in close proximity tof 
geographic location of the faciliy§: 
particularly if the members of @ 
group, for some reason, do not hag: 
adequate access to the facilities 
private practice or hospitals. 
provide a simple expedient for a gre 
desiring to purchase health care! 
the absence of a plan which will mak 
possible the group purchase throug 
the offices of private practice @. 
hospitals. 

In the group purchase of health ear 
then, we have three basic methods i 
making health services available: 

1. The service corporation 
provides the health services, iff 
kind, in the practice of @ 
patient’s choice. 

2. The insurance industry’s Pp 
which provide financial supp 


practi 
is ex 





to the individual subscriber for 
meeting the costs of care. 

3 The comprehensive health 
facility which is operated by or 
for the purchasing group using 
the services of salaried profes- 
sional personnel. 

All of the foregoing mechanisms 
Mf administration have demonstrated 
MG uficient public support to guarantee 

their continued existence in our society 
and economy, despite the inherent 
weaknesses which accompany new 
methods or operations. The competi- 
Mitive nature of our economy guarantees 
'S theeontinuation of efforts to strengthen 
their operation in the interests of the 
publie and the health professions. It 
is the responsibility of the health 
. professions to make sure that the 


malstained tes any of these sy heme 
@™aif the health of the public is to be 
time fl served properly. 


If we can accept the group purchase 
of health care as an established fact 
and the basic tenet of the dental 

. mprofession that dental health is an 
"mintegral part of total health, then 
“the dental profession must concern 

itself with the establishment of sound 
principles and methods for including 
the group purchase of health care. It 

"+ must concern itself with the prevention 
of any interference with the profes- 

sional judgment and decision which 

ean evolve only from a truly profes- 

sional dentist-patient relationship, no 

matter what method of payment for 
tam dental care is utilized. 

The 10th National Dental Health 
Conference devoted a major part of its 

m consideration to the problems inherent 
in the application of the several 
methods for administering the group 
purehase of dental care to the private 
practice of dentistry. The following 
is excerpted from the report and 


recommendation of the conference to 
the Council on Dental Health on 
‘Issues Involved in the Group 
Purchase of Dental Care as Part of the 
Employer-Employee Relationship”: 

The group was firmly agreed that, 
in the absence of any convenient 
method for purchasing the health care 
through the facilities of private 
practice, it is reasonable to expect 
a rapid expansion of closed panel, 
salaried dental practice which would 
dilute the effectiveness of private 
dental practice and threaten the 
traditional high standards of dental 
eare it has produced. 

The group agreed further that the 
interest which is being generated in 
the group purchase of dental care in 
private enterprise, as well as in 
government, demands that the dental 
profession develop a positive program 
for the establishment of principles, 
policies and information. Such 
interest likewise makes it imperative 
that the dental profession assist in 
the development of group purchase 
programs under mechanism and 
methods which would assure a proper 
and realistic balance of private and 
salaried practice of dentistry and the 
continuation of the high standards of 
dental care and the integrity of the 
patient-dentist relationship which 
have become a tradition in this 
country. 

The group agreed that it is legally 
impossible to prevent or abolish closed 
panel practice. It agreed further that 
the most forceful means available to 
the profession to minimize the 
expansion of this mechanism is to 
furnish through the instrument of the 
dental service corporation or the 
insurance industry strong, reliable 
methods for the group purchase of 
dental care, using the facility of 
private practice. 





Finally, the group felt that the 
financing of dental care was a valid 
component of the employer-employee 
relationship, provided that acceptable 
methods of furnishing such care 
were utilized and that nothing in 
the contractual agreements was in 
violation of the established policies of 
the organized dental profession. 

In translating its discussions and 
positions of agreement into action, 
Group 4 makes the following 
recommendations to the Council on 
Dental Health to be considered in 
the development of its policy 
recommendations to the 1959 House 
of Delegates in New York: 


Recommendations and conclusions 


1. The Council on Dental Health 
should include in its policy 
recommendation to the House of 
Delegates recognition of the need 
for urgent action on the problems 
of financing dental care as a 
part of the employer-employee 
relationship and propose policy 
for promoting methods of 
expanding the group purchase of 
dental care through the facility 
of private practice. 

. The conference does not question 
the inclusion of dental care as a 
part of the employer-employee 
relationship, provided such plans 
are in accord with the principles 
and policies of the American 
Dental Association. 

3. The American Dental Association 
should encourage the develop- 
ment of acceptable methods of 
group purchase of dental care to 
assure only minimal development 
of closed panel salaried practice, 
except as it may be required to 
assure the availability of dental 
care to all beneficiaries under a 
group purchase program and 


provided that such panels gy 
operated within the policies , 
the American Dental! Assoeiatin 

. The Council on Dental Hea 
should develop a more aetiys 
program of conferences wi 
representatives of all ageneie 
and groups who are aet 
involved in the group p 
of dental care. Examples y 
such groups are management 
employees, employee benef 
consultants, medical and dey 
society sponsored plans @ 
hospital sponsored plans. 

. The American Dental Associatiy: 
should attempt to establish elos 
working relationships with 
American Dental Association am 
the American Hospital Associ 
ation to explore the needs { 
sound policy positions in the ani. 
of financing health care in ti 
employer-employee _ relationshy 
in all areas of such activity. 

. The Council on Dental Health 
should give consideration 
the establishment of pertinen| 
principles relative to grou 
purchase programs for adtl 
dental care either throug 
amendment of the existing s 
ment “Principles for Determinin 
the Acceptability of Plans forth 
Group Purchase of Dental Care 
or through the development of 
separate policy statement. 

It should be emphasized here the 
the foregoing report constituted th 
recommendations of the conference 
the Council on Dental Health. 7 
Council, which met immediately 
the conference, gave serious conside 
tion to these recommendations inf 
development of its annual report! 
the Board of Trustees and the Hot 
of Delegates. 

It is also of interest that the Houw 
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of Delegates of the American Dental 
jssociation, at its 1959 annual session, 
sonsidered the report of its Com- 
nission on Medical Care Plans. This 
report Was the culmination of a 
dyree-and-one-half year study of the 
various types of medical care plans 
throughout the United States. The 
report: 18 much too detailed to review 
at this time. It is worthy of intensive 
study by every dentist interested in 
the problems of dental practice related 
to our changing social and economic 
nvironment. 

The action of the A.M.A. House 
{ Delegates extended its definition 
i “free choice” to recognize the 
individual’s right to select the system 
if medical care he prefers as well as 
» select or change his physician. 
‘oncomitantly, it recognizes the 
neceptability of physician participa- 
ion in medical care plans. The policy 
tatement reads as follows:* 
TheAmerican Medical Association 
believes that free choice of 
physician is the right of every 
individual and one which he 
should be free to exercise as he 
chooses. 

Each individual should be 

accorded the privilege to select 

and change his physician at will 
or to select his preferred system 
of medical care and the American 

Medieal Association vigorously 

supports the right of the indi- 

vidual to choose between these 
alternatives. 

It should be clear then, that the 
hallenge to private practice will come 
n maintaining it as the most effective 
nethod for distributing dental care 
hrough the truly professional dentist- 
atient relationship. There is no doubt 
n the minds of the vast majority of 
he dentists in this country that the 
rofessional judgment and decision 


which evolve from the dentist-patient 
relationship in private practice 
provide the most desirable assistance 
to the patient in determining the 
characteristics of the dental care he 
will purchase. There is ample 
indication that the public, likewise, 
prefers the facilities of private practice 
as a source of its dental care. 

With the adoption of “A Dental 
Health Program for the Community, 
State and Nation” in 1949, the House 
of Delegates of the American Dental 
Association enunciated its first policy 
on methods of payment as follows: 
“Voluntary prepayment and post- 
payment plans consistent with sound 
experience should be developed as 
rapidly as possible.” 

Almost every House of Delegates 
since that time has considered policy 
statements on some facet of group 
purchase and budget payment. Dur- 
ing the past five years, the House of 
Delegates has rounded out a policy 
position on methods of payment for 
dental care which will permit dental 
societies to assist in the development 
of methods of payment that are 
consistent with the highest standards 
of dental care through a truly pro- 
fessional dentist-patient relationship. 

A full report of the Association’s 
policy position presently is being 
written for publication in an early 
issue of The Journal of the American 
Dental Association. 

What, then, is the role of the dental 
society in providing the group 
expression and action of the dentists 
in maintaining the essential character 
of private practice in an economy 
which makes such large use of group 
purchase of health care? 

The dental society must become 
the major source of information 
related to the distribution of dental 
eare. It must conduct and support 





a program for compiling, developing 
and disseminating information on the 
distribution of dental care through 
private practice. Such a program 
must include the development of 
information on the distribution of 
dentists in the state, including the 
characteristics of the practices they 
conduct. It must include information 
on the costs of dental care in the state 
and according to the different districts. 

The dental society must have an 
active program for assisting its 
members to increase the efficiency of 
their practice to reduce to a minimum 
the physical and nervous strain on 
the dentist and allow him to render 
& maximum of dental care to his 
patients. Such a program should 
include methods for assisting the 
dentist to maintain adequate business 
and professional records and office 
systems in order that he can know the 
true cost of his operation. From such 


records, he should be able to develop 


his fees to reflect the characteristics 
of the practice he conducts and in 
relation to the benefits which his 
patients receive from his care. 

With the example of the hospitals 
and the physicians in providing 
acceptable methods of group purchase 
of health care through the facilities of 
private practice, it seems abundantly 
apparent that the dental profession 
also must leave no stone unturned 
in the development of methods of 
purchase which will allow the dental 
care to be purchased in the offices of 
the private practitioner. 


According to the policies of the 
House of Delegates of the American 
Dental Association, “Constituent 
societies which may anticipate the 
development of sufficient demand for 
organized plans for the group purchase 
of dental care should give considera- 
tion to the establishment of a dental 


service corporation but only 
consultation with competent 
counsel,”’® 


The dental society should also a 
tain active contact with member ayment 
the insurance industry who are ormgpouncil 
become interested in the develop 
of coverage for dental care. 
society should be prepared to pm 
such companies with information 
the characteristics or dental careg 
private dental practice in order 
these companies may develop the 
programs in the interest of the hig 
quality of dental care for th 
beneficiaries. The dental societya 
also maintain active contact with 
agencies which may be involved j 
the group purchase of dental ¢ 
These include management, empl 
groups, employee benefits, consul 
public welfare and other govern 
agencies, hospital and medical servig 
corporations and all elements of th 
insurance industry. 

The state dental society show 
establish a strong agency within i 
structure to deal with the problen 
related to the distribution of de 
eare. The resources of the soe 
both in manpower and finances, 
of course, determine the assignmert 
of duties to the agency. The Amen 
Dental Association, recognizing th 
to consummate dental care for peopl 
requires informed patients with 
demand for dental care, the avai 
ability of dental care through priv 
practice and the availability 
resources to meet the costs of the ear 
has chosen to separate the programy, 
for dental health education from the 
for increasing the availability 
dental care through increasing ® 
efficiency of dental practice 
improving the methods for 
the costs of dental care. The last 
problems constitute the basic as 
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Arent of the Council on Dental Health. 
e Council operates through three 
mmittees: Committee on Dental 
actice, Committee on Methods of 
ayment and Committee on State 


4 


ormapouncil on Dental Health Activities. 


The experience of state dental 
jeties, which have developed active 
d effective programs in the 
istribution of dental care, indicates 
at the agency established in the state 
jety must have a clear charter 
i@nder the bylaws, outlining its duties 
d responsibilities. It must have a 


i®embership which has a competence 


d interest in the problems which 
e committee or council will be 
®onsidering and it must have an 
dequate budget to support an 
fective program. 


The solution of problems in the 
istribution of dental care will 
equire cooperation and studies by 
nd with outside agencies. Such 
tivity requires that the dental 
Society assume its burden of cost. 


The communications necessary to 

e dissemination of information to 

- she membership must be provided for 

sand supported financially. Finally, 

sound program of dental care 

onferences for representatives of 

fomponent societies, which is essential 

) the development of an effective 

rogram that has the support of an 

vaieiormed and cooperative membership, 

hould be established. These con- 

rences should be supported with 

jufficient funds to make available 

xpert consultants in all of the areas 

ff methods of payment for dental care 
nd of dental practice. 


In conclusion, then, I think we can 


gree that essential professional 
entist-patient relationships in the 
private practice of dentistry must be 


ssigymaintained if the best interests of the 


public and its health are to be served 
properly. 


There is no doubt but that new 
developments in methods for meeting 
the costs of dental care are an 
established fact and that the use of 
closed panel practice as a method for 
administering the costs of dental care 
for groups can be controlled best 
by making available to the public 
methods for meeting the costs of 
dental care in the office of the private 
practitioner. The two most desirable 
sources of administration for such 
programs are the dental service 
corporation and the insurance industry. 


Finally, if the support for the costs 
of dental care in the private dental 
office is made available through 
acceptable administrative methods, 
the organized dental profession will 
continue to demonstrate the superiority 
of private dental practice as the most 
desirable method for distributing the 
highest. quality of dental care to the 
public. 
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Communications 
RAY COBAUGH 


howeve 
mediun 
produc 
tude is 


I once took a course in social pathology; the textbook was 559 pages ling 
I remember little from the book with any degree of certainty excepting 
quotation which appeared on the frontispiece. It said: “Life touches life; 
so many places, and words are so elusive.” This elusiveness is what wes 
wrestling with in communications. 

Historically communications have been remembered because they bring 
important message in a dramatic fashion. “Fear not: for, behold, I bring ye 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people . . .” is a message th 


a : eaprich 
has lived for centuries because it calls up a lot of pictures, far and beyon 


items | 


the few words used. 

The shortest military report on 
record is Caesar’s “I came; I saw; I 
conquered.” It has lived because it 
is dramatic even though, to the great 
consternation of present day military 
leaders, it was even in triplicate. 
Morse questioned how some higher 
power might have helped him with 
his deathless words: “What has God 
wrought?” and “We have met the 
enemy and they are ours” are words 
that are not likely to be forgotten. 


Communications have affected our 
history and our literature, in both sor- 
row and joy. The story of Evangeline 
will live a long time because inherent 
in it is a poignant lack of communica- 
tions that caused persons who were 
searching for one another to pass 
nearby without knowing the other was 
close. Reuters’ carrier pigeons 
revolutionized the news gathering in- 
dustry in Europe. They helped the 
House of Rothschild to seoop the Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street on re- 
ports as they came off the Bourse. It 
took a long time for the opposition to 


so 


realize that it was being beaten by 
simple and ancient device that 
merely been put to a new use. Thi 
is the real challenge of communi 
tions: to put to new use the tools 
we already have available. 


on the 
porters 


Everything that we do here todag™ 


unless we communicate 
to the membership. This point 
been obliquely touched upon se 
times but it needs to be emphasis 
There is only one percent of the men 
bership here today. If we do nott 
the other ninety-nine, we might ju 
as well have stayed at home. M 
Dew, who manages a very effiti 
communications organization, hast 
us of many things that we might 
Dr. Friedrich has told you how it 
three cents to mail a letter from 
committee in the ADA which gives 
some idea of what is going on} 
Chicago. But at the same time, th 
gives us a pretty good yardstick} 
cause it would appear that in den 
association work we are still in @ 
three cent stamp era as far as col 


is useless, 





tions are concerned. 

Let us look at the communications 
that we now have and the values 
them with a view toward employing 
to serve us in its best capacity. 
Journal is our basic publica- 
‘and must serve as the general 
jation for our communications 
system. Because of its characteristics, 
however, it cannot serve best as a news 
nedium. The time lag necessary to 
produce a publication of this magni- 
tude is a crippling handicap. It takes 
a month from the time the editor de- 
cides to publish a manuscript until it 
can be put into the hands of the mem- 
bership as a finished product. The 
Journal has an inadequate and 
capricious reporting system on news 
items because it must depend entirely 
on the volunteer help of district re- 
porters who are sometimes drafted 
into this job against his will. On the 
Hother hand, some surprisingly good 
results have been gotten from district 


Wreporters, but there is no steady pat- 
ten, no dependable anchor to the 
windward as far as the news reporting 


is concerned. Also the Journal has 
Aifany other responsibilities which 
must be given priority over news 
gathering functions. Then, too, it is 
aug costly to produce: in money and in the 
fact that it consumes so much volun- 
teer editorial time. 

The Journal is the best medium 
for the presentation of scientific arti- 
cles because it has the respect of scien- 
tifie and professional authors and 
because it has editors available with 
sound judgment in the field of den- 
tistry. Its permanence leads to in- 
dexing, an important factor since 
many of the scientific articles are used 
asreference material. The association 
also gains by having the Journal 
available as a means of keeping other 


permanent records. Proceedings and 


membership records have been kept 
since 1868 and today the Journal 
is used to continue this program as 
well as to relay board and committee 
actions to the general membership. 

We have the Service Letter which 
is handicapped because of space 
and budget limitations but which 
serves well as a news medium. A\l- 
though detailed discussions of policy 
or of a scientifie concept cannot be 
handled by the Service Letter, news 
can be spread quickly because the 
letter is easy to produce with a 
minimum loss of time. When the sales 
tax affecting dentists was before the 
General Assembly some two sessions 
ago, a decision was made in the after- 
noon and on the next morning a notice 
of this fact was on the desk of every 
member through the Service Letter. 
Obviously it would be impossible 
to accomplish this in any formal 
fashion through the facilities usually 
available to professional societies but 
the Service Letter was at least able 
to get the word through promptly. 
Then, too, the Service Letter has no 
other responsibilities. It doesn’t have 
to carry minutes, nor membership 
records nor does it have to be indexed; 
it is probably sometimes thrown away 
after being read and sometimes even 
before being read. But because of its 
brevity, its format and its headlines 
which tell you just what you are going 
to read, it has suspected broad reader- 
ship which enhances its news medium 
value. 

The Annual Session is necessary for 
educational purposes. The dentist is 
constantly confronted with the need 
for keeping abreast of new develop- 
ments in drugs, equipment, technics, 
record keeping and methods of 
practice. The Annual Session provides 
him with a good way to do this. There 
is a certain amount of administrative 





and general policy statements and 
decision which a society must make. 
These can be done only through an 
annual session. Its obvious disad- 
vantages are the fact that it is held 
only once a year and that the 
attendance is too low to get good 
coverage; a communications problem 
similar to the one we have here today. 

Direct letters from the central office 
are necessary in special cases. For 
example, two weeks ago a dentist 
stopped in my office who had just spent 
five years in India as a medical mis- 
sionary. He had a lot of problems; 
how to renew his certificate of regis- 
tration, how he transferred his mem- 
bership from the district in which he 
was formerly located to a district in 
which he intended now to practice and 
several other things which were of no 
interest to the general membership. 
This is a special problem and only a 
special letter from the central office 
can help to solve it for him. But these 
are expensive instruments to use in 
contacting our general membership. 

We have had remarkable results 
with special notices for special events, 
particularly in reference to cancer 
seminars. I see representatives here 
from Allentown, from Lancaster and 
from Johnstown. It was remarkable 
in the eyes of the Cancer Society how 
many dentists were willing to give up 
a day at the office, come to the meet- 
ings at their own expense, pay regis- 
tration fees and sit down and listen 
to something which they pretty obvi- 
ously couldn’t interpret as an increase 
in their own income. This was a con- 
tribution that the profession was will- 
ing to make, but only after it had been 
adequately notified of the importance 
of what was going on and how to 
accomplish an objective. 

Legislative forums have generated 
remarkable interest in certain areas, 
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particularly in the revision of thé shools 
Dental Practice Act, to deal with That m 
tax impingement, or other govern 


tists, th 
day produce good attendance because) are not 
the goal of them was thoroughly exJ rooms. 


and who are not here, and in a grow great pI 
this size at this time of year I think}; 

it can be attributed to transportation 

and personal difficulties. Special nf, 
tices for special events are necessary 

and apparently effective. This same pating | 
thing applies to the operation of ow] This is 


similar to this except that it aims itself group ( 
at a specific public with which we havel be con: 


ing the general membership. Organi- 
zation of lines of communication need 
constantly to be changed to be effee- 
tive because the problems are con 
stantly changing. I once recalled 4 
philosopher who said “If you want 
real problem in memory recall, try t 
think about what you were worrying 
about a year ago” and out of curiosity 
I turned our files back five years and 
took a look at what were the problem 
confronting the dental profession fi 
years ago. To a great degree most¢ 
them have disappeared, at least 

of them have lost their number one, 
priority. It is not difficult to thi 
of some of these things. 

In Chicago recently I was surprise 
to learn of the emphasis put on a ne 
trend in dental education: the den 
schools will soon face a dearth ¢ 
qualified high grade applicants. 
seven years ago, there was a grea 
surplus; there was three applicant 
for every position open. There 
two hundred forty vacancies in 
freshman class that entered denta 
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schools in the United States this year. 
That means the educational system 
is capable of training 240 more den- 
tists, that for some reason or another 
are not in their places in their class- 
rooms. So this problem has flopped 
over 180 degrees within a decade. So 
naturally the lines of communication 
are affected as the problem changes. 

Dentistry in hospitals used to be a 
great problem even to the point where 
it was difficult for a dentist to gain 
operating privileges. Today in Penn- 
sylvania, we have more than one 
thousand dentists in hospitals partici- 
pating under the Blue Shield program. 
This is still a problem in some areas. 
Dental participation in insurance 
group care plans is now beginning to 
be considered. I dare say a decade 
from now a decision will have been 
made one way or another and then 
we will have to slant our examination 
of the problem in a new direction. 

The needs of the armed forces for 
dentists was, as recently as 1950, a 
problem that caused a great commo- 
tion in the dental association. The 
need now is such that it is no problem 
atall. There are enough recent gradu- 
ates willing to go into the armed forces 
that there is little likelihood of one 
who does not want to go being called 
up against his will. 

Also the availability of new tools 
frequently suggests a new approach 
in our communications programs. A 
new tool as our state officers confer- 
ence has the ability of drawing to- 
gether the people to whom you ought 
to communicate on administrative 
matters. This gave us a new avenue 
down which we can send the lines of 
communication for effective develop- 
ment. Special seminars, like the can- 
cer seminar, certainly gave us a new 
tool to communicate with the dentists 
in &@ specified area. Television has, 








according to some of the recent evalu- 
ations, certainly modified the means 
of communication even though it 
hasn’t, in all areas, bettered it. These 
workshops, we hope, will develop in 
this state as they have in others, to 
be an effective way of reaching an ever 
widening horizon of the dental pro- 
fession for the consideration of special 
problems. 

We have changes in resources, such 
as the raising of dues. A new dues 
structure is created either to meet a 
specific problem or in anticipation of 
one. Sometimes the officers of the 
policy making bodies of the organi- 
zation direct the scope of operation 
to be widened, giving the association 
an opportunity to do better work. 
Better work generally means more 
work, putting a heavier or different 
problem on communications. There 
is today a need for raising dues in 
local societies. We might well examine 
the development of a higher dues 
structure on the local program. To 
have an effective program “it takes 
from the pocket to the table” as Dr. 
Friedrich said, and you can take noth- 
ing out of the pocket if there is nothing 
there to commence with. So dues 
structures certainly affect communica- 
tions because it affects the resources. 

New attitudes of recent graduates 
affect the communications. It used 
to be that an outstanding dental meet- 
ing was one that examined only tech- 
niques and improvements in the actual 
practice of dentistry. Today there is 
a great deal of interest in other things: 
insurance, practice management, ac- 
counting etc., that have nothing di- 
rectly to do with technique. There 
is some change in the attitude of the 
practitioner who is already in the pro- 
fession but particularly the virulent 
pressure that we get from the young 
man just beginning his practice who 








has an entirely new set of problems, 
is the main factor forcing us to con- 
sider new concepts and new com- 
munication problems. Dr. Friedrich 
touched on this fleetingly when he said 
that sometimes it’s difficult to explain 
to the older dentist what the problems 
of the younger men are. The support 
of the American Dental Association 
also affects constituent societies be- 
cause it provides tools which we can 
use if we are so inclined and properly 


equipped. 
The conclusion of this discussion 
must be that none of our tools is 


wholly good or wholly bad, but like 
a baseball bat and shovel. Each is 
good in its own use, but it takes a 
long time to dig a hole with a baseball 
bat. I think that we in dental asso- 
ciations sometimes try to do this by 
the misuse of the tools that we already 
have available. 

There is a definite need for us to 
reassign areas of responsibility to as- 
sure effectiveness. The Journal should 
be relieved of its responsibility to act 
as a news medium. It should be 
recognized as the best agent to act as 
a scientific medium for the transfer of 
scientific knowledge. It must continue 
to carry a certain number of perma- 
nent records. The need for adminis- 
trative assistance to the editor should 
be examined. 

Our Service Letter needs better staff 
support, better budget support and 
should also consider improving its 
financial status by the carrying of 
advertising. 

The Annual Session must continue 
to be a scientific program but it 
should also carry more information 
on society operation. It’s important 
for our members to understand the 
mechanism by which our association 
functions. 


The profession is becoming more 





and more involved in public affaing 
Some of the dentists resent the} 
volvement and would like to re 
innocent of it. This doesn’t seem 4 
be possible in light of present ¢ : 
facts. Basi 

Technical skill alone does not fulfij 
the profession’s highest responsibility 
We must take a look at some of th 
pressures and the ideas of other grou 
if we are to make the best contributigy 
for the improvement of the oral healt 








































of the public. When the House of The 
Delegates of the American Dental implic 
Association and your own state agsoc-§ Ameri 
ation enunciate a broad policy, theres§ countr 
direct impact on the private praetiredl crosses 
of dentistry. indeed 

Direct letters from the central prime’ 
should not be expected to disseminate & Wa) 
information available from otheg Behin 
sources. It certainly is disheartening dignit 
to publish an analysis of a probleng where 
in the Journal or a Newsletter aig Am 
then to have someone call or write you§ Coura 


three or four days later, for the ans 
for the very question you thought ye 
were answering when you wrote 
article. There is a great temp 
on the part of the executive to1 


many 
new ¢ 
to the 
joo dom 





take the publication wherein the que e.. 
tion was answered and send it backj,, . 

My conclusion is not so easy “Hand ; 
evaluate the activities of a non-prolithe , 
professional organization as it i8 “lmank 
evaluate the activities in industn Ou 
where production, sales, profit and OF he 1 
statements and balance sheets provid ay 


ready made criteria. Dental societie 
must be evaluated by such intangi 
as service to the public, benefits 
members and advancement of the pre 
fession. All of which are difficult 
immediate appraisal, but with af 
yardsticks which are available it s¢ 
to me that the above conclusions 
inescapable and I am happy to s 
them with you. 
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t dnl Basic Attributes of a 

a Sound Educational Program 

bility Dr. A. C. Baugher 

of the 

grou Reema oa 

butice 

healt 

use oil The subject upon which I have been asked to speak to you is broad in its 

Dental implications. It concerns education, and is at the very foundation of our great 

assoc. American democracy. Three and a quarter centuries ago the founders of our 

heres country left their friends, their homes, and their governments in Europe and 

ractires crossed the ocean to establish new homes in a strange land. They were pioneers 
indeed. They came to a raw land of severe climate, unfriendly natives, and 
















primeval forests. There were no established forms of government to indicate 
away of life. Only their faith in a bold new freedom could guide them. 
a Behind them were persecution, religious intolerance, and the denial of human 
ning dignity and freedom. Before them was a veritable “Land of Beginning Again” 
where the seeds of human freedom could be planted and nurtured in new soil. 
America has a glorious heritage. 
Courageous men and women from 
answeg many nations and races came to this 
ht yous new country and contributed mightily 
xte thito the American experiment in free- 
ptatiogidom and human advancement. 


er ani 


stetter This country has had its dark mo- 


ments and its bitter struggles. Cutting 
political ties with England with the 
sword during the Revolution was a 
bitter experience. The war between 
the states, threatening for a while our 
"f. The story of the birth of a nation hopes of individual freedom, left deep 
© uF and its rising within a few generations sears on the growth of this young 
+ baek to a position of unsurpassed power nation. Our participation in military 
asy “Gand material development is one of oonfficts across the ocean clouded at 
profi the great epics in the history of times our dream of peace, liberty, and 


“a “i mankind. individual privilege. 


los Our country was populated through Our country’s strength and great- 
the migration of whole nations, races ness rests upon the fearless, forward 
oc} ge Pe arg wr & NeW tread of those millions who never 
ngible @ physical ‘Hardships ¢€n- abandoned the hope that the future 


tered in crossing the ocean and 
fits Unter = © 
val ig the social and political ties which were can be better than the past 


merely 


provide 


ul broken through the transplanting of Our Foith in Education 
aie peoples screened out the timid and the ; 

omg (earful, so that in a large way only The American people have come 
Sem the brave, the inventive, and those from diverse civilizations. They repre- 


Hof adventurous temper came to this sent a wide range of culture and 
country. tradition. The founders of our re- 


public, especially Franklin, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and Madison, believed 
that the stability and survival of our 
form of government rested upon the 
spread of enlightenment through 
education. 

Thomas Jefferson, a disciple of 
democracy in government, advocated 
an educational program for every 
voting citizen. Jefferson’s faith in a 
program of universal education for 
our country was expressed a hundred 
years ago by Horace Mann, the first 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, in 1836, when he said “Provide 
a common education to every one in 
the United States and you wipe out 
90 per cent of the crime in the coun- 
try.” Although public education has 
not abolished crime, our faith in and 
our zeal for universal education con- 
tinues. Actually, our technological 
development with equal potential 
either for the extinction of mankind 
on the earth, or for a grand new life 
for all mankind, compels us to seek 
an enlightenment which cannot come 
into fulfillment without the aid of 
education. 

The Urgency for an Adequate 
Educational Program 

If the founding fathers of our re- 
public were convinced of the need for 
democracy of educational opportunity, 
then today the need is many times 
greater. It required millenia for man- 
kind to move from the Stone Age into 
the Bronze Age, and then into the Iron 
Age. But we have moved from the 
horse-and-buggy age to the automo- 
bile age, to the airplane age, to the 
rocket age, to the atomic age, to the 
space age in periods of an age per 
decade. 

These technological achievements 
profoundly affect every social, politi- 
eal, religious and cultural institution 
throughout the world. There is an 


inescapable universality in the need 
of education. The demand for ane. 
lightened citizenry has never been g 
great as at the present. This is om 
of the facts which must be recognised 
in a sound program of education, 


The Magnitude of Our Educational Program 


“Education is by far the biggest 
and the most hopeful of the nation’s 
enterprises. Long ago our people 
recognized that education for all is 
not only democracy’s obligation, 
but its necessity. Education is the 
foundation of democratic liberties. 
Without an educated citizenry alert 
to preserve and extend freedom, it 
would not long endure. 

“Accepting this truth, the United 
States has devoted many of its best 
minds and billions of its wealth to 
the development and maintenanee 
of an extensive system of free public 
schools, and through the years the 
level of schooling attained by mor 
and more of our people has steadily 
risen.”’? 

The growth of our educational sys 
tem has been one of our country’ 
outstanding achievements. The e- 
rollment in grades 1 to 8 in 1958-1959 
is aproximately 40 million. The e- 
rollment in our high schools in 190 
was 700,000. This was only 11 pe 
cent of the youth of high school age, 
14 through 17 years. In 1940 the 
number was 7 million. This was 73 pet 
cent of the youth between these ages. 


In 1960 there will be 51.5 million 
citizens in the United States who will 
have graduated from high school; and 
by 1970, 70.3 per cent. This will b 


(1) Higher Education for American Demoe 
racy, The Report of the President’s Com 
mission on Higher Education, Volume | 
Establishing Goals, 1946, page 25, Harper 
and Brother. 
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nearly one-half of the entire adult 
population of the United States. 

The steady growth in the number of 
youths pursuing education beyond the 
high school level has been equally 
startling. Below is a table showing 
this growth. 


Table |. 

Students and Faculty in Higher Education 
Yeor Students Faculty 
1969-70 (6,000,000) (600,000) 
1959-60 3,300,000 300,000 
1949-50 2,659,021 210,349 
1939-40 1,494,203 131,152 
1929-30 1,100,737 82,386 
1919-20 597,880 48,615 
1909-10 355,213 36,480 
1899-00 237 ,592 23,868 
1889-90 156,756 15,809 


Today some 16,500,000 citizens of 
the United States have been in college 
for at least one year; according to the 
best estimates, by 1970 the figures will 
be 22 million, of whom about 11 mil- 
lion will have been graduated. 

In addition, today there are more 
than one million persons in the United 
States pursuing some form of adult 
education. 

Also, some 15 million American 
spend part of their time in cultural 
pursuits, such as painting, drawing, 
and sculpturing. 

Ten years ago, Americans bought 
annually 330 million books other than 
textbooks; today the number is 630 
million (including paperbacks and 
juveniles) . 

The total number of persons in the 
United States who are enrolled in the 
grades, in high schools, and in higher 
education, is in excess of one-fourth 
of the entire population of this coun- 
try. No other country in the world 
has so comprehensive a program of 
universal education as we have in the 
United States. 





The Curriculum 


The epoch-making events of the 
past decade, particularly the impli- 
cation of new methods of communi- 
cation through radio and television, 
rocket speeds, and the availability of 
nuclear energy, compel us to take a 
new look at the curricula in our schools 
from the grades through the univer- 
sity. Language barriers have closed 
many doors to better international 
understanding. There is a serious lack 
of appreciation of the social, cultural, 
political, and religious ideas of other 
peoples. This handicaps all of us, 
particularly in our efforts toward lead- 
ership in dealing with other nations 
and races. 

We dare no longer be satisfied in 
studying only one or two languages, 
and the history of the United States 
and Europe. The United States can- 
not hope to maintain a worthy rolv 
of leadership unless we begin to 
acquaint our youth with the history of 
Asia, particularly India, China, Japan, 
and of our Latin American neighbors. 


Our country is in desperate need of 
a new emphasis upon the teaching of 
more mathematics in the grades and 
high school. It is my firm conviction 
that the basic reason for the inade- 
quacy of our science program in high 
schools is that insufficient attention is 
given to arithmetic and mathematical 
concepts in the grades. This weakness 
continues cumulatively into college. 
An anti-number attitude is one of our 
national educational weaknesses and 
should be corrected as early as possi- 
ble. No censure is implied of the 
teacher in the grades. The blame 
rests squarely upon our total educa- 
tional structure from the grades to 
the teacher-training institutions. 


In the field of science, for example, 
when a little boy in the grades brings 


a magnet and a nail to school and 
“plays” with it, as likely as not the 
teacher will take it from him and tell 
him to stop playing and get to his 
studying. Actually, the little fellow 
was “experimenting” in the best sense 
of the word. If that teacher had 
understood more about the laws of 
magnetism, he would have realized 
that he had the finest type of motiva- 
tion to teach reading, arithmetic, his- 
tory and science. The boy could have 
learned much through experimentation 
with his magnet throughout the grades, 
the high school, and college. 

A sound educational program de- 
mands a thorough-going revision of 
our curricula on all levels of education, 
including a new emphasis upon teacher 
education. 


Financing Education 

A relatively small percentage of our 
Gross National Product is devoted to 
education. Our technological advance 
demands more men and women with 
better educational preparation. Secre- 
tary Mitchell said in a recent speech: 
“In the Sixties we will need no more 
unskilled laborers than we have today 
to do all the essential jobs. But we'll 
need 50 per cent more professional and 
technical workers, 30 per cent more 
craftsmen, and 30 per cent more semi- 


skilled workers.”* 

By 1970, for the first time in United 
States history, a substantial majority 
of workers will be in white-collar or 
skilled blue-collar jobs. As the up- 
ward surge of education continues, the 
total expenditure for education will 
continue to increase. 


Support for higher education will 
continue to come from two primary 


(2) “The Market of the Sixties,” Life, Clay 
Buckhart, Advertising Director. 


sources: through taxes collected by the 
State and the Federal Government @ 
through voluntary support. If the esti. 
mate of an enrollment of double oy 
present number of 3,300,000 is correet, 
then the country will need to find and 
provide facilities and staffs to accom. 
modate the increased number whieh is 
estimated to reach a total of between 
6 and 7 million by 1970. 

A program of education adequate 
to meet the problems inherent in the 
increased population, and the demands 
of our technological advancement, 
calls for new and larger sources of 
support to our institutions of higher 
education. And in order to maintain 
our dual system of higher education— 
tax-supported and independent col- 
leges and universities — bold new 
sources of financial support must be 
found. 

Unless such new sources of support 
are discovered, our institutions of 
higher education face an impoverish- 
ment which is analogous to that o 
the poverty-stricken farmer who was 
compelled to grind his seed corn for 
bread. 

The independent colleges and um- 
versities and their devoted service in 
higher education are a testimony te 
the ability of free and independent 
men and women imbued with the de 
sire to meet the needs of our national 
welfare. Independent business enter 
prise and independent institutions 0 
higher education are colleagues whieh 
represent an essential characteristic ¢ 
our American way of life. 


Education as Conservation 
of Natural Resources 


Democracy of Abilities 

A sound program of education | 
based upon the philosophy of th 
democracy of ability. In earlier yes 
educators as well as the general publi 
recognized only the individual with 
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high academic ability as qualified to 
aeceed in school. Today we recog- 
nize at least five distinct types of 
intelligence. These are academic, 
seial, motor, economic, and artistic. 
Bach of us can name individuals who 
may not have been able to do out- 
standing work in one area only to 
exeel in another. For example, a man 
who as a boy in the grades, left school 
and later invented a farm machine 
(hay baler) which has brought about 
aminor revolution in farm work. Such 
motor-mechanical-inventive ability is 
frequently not recognized and devel- 
oped in our educational system. Simi- 
larly, great abilities in other areas too 
often escape identification and edu- 
cation. 

Great abilities are not confined to 
any one race or nation, or to a par- 
ticular economic or social class. There 
isa universality in the distribution of 
ability. When adequate educational 
opportunities are provided, great abili- 
ties will come to the surface in any 
group. Our greatest national resources 
consist not in our oil wells and miner- 
als, our millions of acres of land and 
forest, our streams and potential water 
power. Our greatest national resource 
consists of the brainpower of 180 
million men and women. 


Education and the Discovery of Abilities 


In the second place, a sound educa- 
tional program needs to make provi- 
sion for the discovery of great abilities. 
All of us are startled again and again 
when we discover great talents in 
individuals of whom we had expected 
little. Who has not been inspired by 
the discovery of talents such as those 
of George Washington Carver, who as 
a boy was sold as a slave on the auc- 
tion block, but rose to become the 
world’s great agricultural chemist? Or 
who has failed to be thrilled by the 








story of the life of Michael Pupin, a 
shepherd boy on the hills of Yugo- 
slavia, who came to America as a boy 
to gain an education? After his talent 
was discovered and developed he be- 
came the leading authority in physical 
chemistry. While a professor at Co- 
lumbia University, his research made 
long-distance telephoning possible. 


Education and the Development of Abilities 

The program of education from the 
grades through the university centers 
in the development of individual 
abilities. The curricula in our schools 
are designed to the end that the stu- 
dent will have opportunity to exercise 
his ability. In this sense the needs 
of the pupil become the law of the 
school. The great variety and range 
of abilities are often buried under the 
accumulated academic debris. Too 
frequently, so-called administrators 
and teachers spend too much time 
minding sacred academic cows, when 
they should be liberators setting free 
great abilities now bound by tradition 
and routine. It is my firm conviction 
that there are large varieties of great 
abilities in our 40 million young people 
now in school awaiting the opportunity 
for development. These are our “Acres 
of Diamonds.” 


Education and the Dedication of Abilities 

Plato in his “Laws” held that Virtue 
was the primary purpose of education. 
To him there were four cardinal vir- 
tues—namely, courage, self-control, 
justice and wisdom. In our day, we 
have probably the same concept in 
mind when we speak of character 
education. 

There are two basic approaches to 
education. The one evaluates the 
program and aims of education in 
terms of material progress only. The 


other attempts to interpret the aim 
of education and technical achieve- 


ments in terms of better human rela- 
tions, freedom, truth, charity, and 
reason. 


A sound program of education wi!l 
overcome the fear of attack and the 
potential cataclysmic annihilation of 
all mankind. Our educational pro- 
gram is inadequate until all men can 
be assured that our present achieve- 
ments and technological advancement 
will lead to peace. 


All of us have heard the words 
quoted: “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth will make you free.” I think 
that all of us are beginning to question 
whether more knowledge about other 
planets, how to attain higher speed, 
or even how to travel to the moon or 
farther out into space, will really set 
us free. The statement so frequently 
quoted is only half of the author’s 
formula for freedom. Jesus said to 
them that believed, “If ye continue 
in my word, then are ye my disciples 
indeed, and ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free, 
and ye shall be free indeed.” 


SUMMARY 


1. Our country was founded upon a 
form of government which assumed 
an enlightened electorate—there- 
fore our system of universal edu- 
cation. 


2. Ever since the beginning of public 
education (1836) there has been a 
continuing upward surge of mass 
education in our country. The pro- 
gram is gaining momentum so that 
today more than one-fourth of the 
entire population is pursuing formal 
education. 


3. Our technological achievements in 


medicine, communication, travel, 
nuclear energy, and industrial 
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USE OF SYSTEMIC FLUORIDES BY AMERICAN DENTISTS 


(Implications for Public Health Dentistry) 


DEWARD K. 


Public health dentistry in the 
United States has until very, very 
recently offered but little leadership 
in the use of systemic fluorides in pre- 
ventive dentistry. Leadership efforts 
have been concentrated on fluoridation 
of public water supplies and topical 
application. Considerable success has 
heen achieved in these efforts and the 
approach may have been desirable in 
the past; but it seems now that either 
with or without Public Health Den- 
tistry’s leadership, widespread use of 
systemic fluorides is already a reality, 
and some official body does need to 
assume more aggressive leadership. 
Indeed, the ADA has published an 
approved dosage schedule, but no 
strong leadership has emerged from 
that source, and even though the 
schedule is being followed by about 
20% of the dentists involved, this 
leaves 80% who are not following any 
particular pattern. 

I believe it is safe to assume that 
much of the private practicing den- 
tist's understanding of systemic 
fluoride uses in preventive dentistry 
comes from detail men representing 
private business. This is not intended 
as an indictment of pharmaceutical 
detailers nor the dentists, but there 
would seem to be a real need for a 
non-partisan body to referee the retail 
game, 


The report given shows that there 


* Assistant Professor Health Education, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill. 
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are some forty or more named brands 
of fluoride preparations on the market 
for systemic use. It would be pre- 
sumptuous for me to lecture you on 
the research regarding the types of 
fluoride salts that are in use in pre- 
ventive dentistry. You must be aware 
of this problem. Among the brands 
being sold are stannous, calcium, 
sodium, ammonium and perhaps other 
fluoride salts. Some research has 
already been done regarding the effec- 
tiveness of these salts. More is needed. 
This is true of the medicant as well 
as the binder. In any case public 
health dentistry should be concerned 
and should take a leadership role in 
setting minimum standards. 

Another point of interest to public 
health dentistry regarding the brands 
of fluoride salts is the safety factor. 
Public Health Dentistry has been 
concerned with the safety factor in 
publie water supply fluoridatiqn pro- 
grams. It would seem that the pro- 
fession should show the same interest 
in the use of systemic fluorides. 

Finally, if we change emphasis on 
the statistics relating to the 40 million 
people in the United States living in 
water fluoridated areas and bring to 
the front the 130 million who do not 
now live in water fluoridated areas, 
we could easily work up a case for 
real concern for this 130 million. It 
is, perhaps, true that fluoridation of 
the public water supply is the best 
approach for these people where fluori- 
dation is possible. But until such time 
as it is possible, shouldn’t the oppor- 








tunity for getting protection from through fluoridating public water sup. 
caries be offered on an individual basis plies is not justifiable since almogt 
in these areas through more vigorous one-third of the practicing dentistg re. 
promotion of the use of systemic porting indicate that they are already 
fluorides? Private water fluoridating using systemic fluorides. Portend 
devices would seem economically im- seems to favor Public Health Dep. 
practical. The study which we have _ tistry taking the lead in promoting, 
just heard would seem to indicate that realistic, safe, and medically sound 
the approach of having the protection approach to the use of systemic 
available on an all-or-nothing basis fluorides in preventive dentistry, 








Dr. Geracp D. Timmons, dean, School of Dentistry, Temple University (right), received 
the Tenth Annual Father Clarence E. Shaffrey, S. J. Award on Sunday, April 3, at & 
Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. The award is given annually by the Medical Alumni d 
St. Joseph’s for outstanding contributions to the medical sciences. Dr. Timmons is the fit 
member of the dental profession to receive the award. Presentation was made by the 
president of the Medical Alumni, THomas G. Dineen, M.D. (left) and the Rev. J. Josr# 
Buvert, 8.J., president of St. Joseph’s College. 

































































Practical Oral Surgery 


By Henry B. Clark, Jr., M.D., D.D.S. 
2nd edition. 469 pages with 509 


illustrations. Index. Price $9.50. 

Lea and Febiger, Washington Square, 

Philadelphia 5, Pa. June 1959. 

More and more the general practi- 
tioner has accepted the responsibility 
for treatment of minor oral surgical 
problems. 

It is not the intention of the author 
to debate this situation, but rather to 
make the treatment of the oral surgery 
patient either by the oral surgeon or 
general practitioner a credit to the 
dental profession. 

The book is rich in descriptive 
material on oral surgical techniques, 
infections, injuries and deformities. 
Portions covering medical conditions 
inoral surgery are especially good and 
deal with such important phases as 
diseases of the nervous system, kidney 
disease, cardiovascular disease, blood 
dyserasias, diseases of the endocrine 
glands, respiratory system and child- 
hood diseases. Collagen diseases and 
those conditions peculiar to women 
are also described. 

The chapter dealing with infections 
is comprehensive in its consideration 
of the basic factors: bacteria, tissues 
and resistance. Considerable material 
is included on systemic chemotherapy 
in oral surgery. Also the proper man- 
agement of patients receiving potent 
drugs such as cortisone, ACTH, and 
dicumarol is outlined in respect to 
extraction of teeth and other oral 
surgery. 














As the title suggests, the book pro- 
vides the essential information in 
regard to fundamentals and techniques 
for extraction of teeth and other minor 
oral surgical procedures. However, it 
goes further for those seeking infor- 
mation in regard to more complicated 
procedures such as correction of man- 
dibular prognathism by subcondylar 
vertical osteotomy. 


An excellent organization and pres- 
entation of oral surgery by a single 
author who is a full time teacher of 
oral surgery with a combined medical 
and dental background. 

—Robert A. Probst 


Outline of Histology 


By Margaret M. Hoskins, Ph.D., and 

Gerrit Bevelander, Ph.D. Fourth 

edition. 323 pages, 175 illustrations 

and 2 colored plates. Index. $4.75. 

St. Louis, Mo., C. V. Mosby Co. 1959. 

This is a paper-bound manual or 
textbook that should be received with 
enthusiasm by the student and the 
teacher. It is prepared both for the 
student of medicine and the dental 
student. 


The book is divided into two parts. 
Part I, General Histology, is made up 
of sixteen chapters and contains 211 
pages including a separate index and 
blank pages for notes. There are 117 
line drawings and photomicrographs 
and also two colored plates in this 
section. 

Part II, Dental Histology and 
Embryology is made up of thirteen 


chapters, one-hundred thirteen pages sented clearly and concisely. There 
including a separate index. This sec- should be no misunderstanding by the 
tion contains 58 line drawings and _ student of the information presented 
photomicrographs. The book is recommended not only 

The heading of each section gives to the student but also to the practi- 
a good idea of the approach to the’ tioner who desires to refresh his 
subject matter. The material is pre- knowledge on the subject. 








Dr. Tracy Toveu, Mechanicsburg, left, President of the Harrisburg Dental Sociely, 
congratulates the winners of the Society’s three awards for outstanding dental service and 
citizenship at its April Dinner meeting in the Harrisburg Country Club. Two of the 
awards were presented for the first time to persons outside the dental profession. 


Honored were Dr. Samuet H. Yorre, Harrisburg, second left, secretary-treasurer of the 
Society, who received the Society’s A. S. Koser Award for having contributed the mo# 
over the past year to the Society and dentistry. Two merit awards were presented t 
Mr. Ray Cosauan, right, executive secretary of the Pennsylvania Dental Association, fo 
his service to organized dentistry ; and Dr. Frep E. Bryan, Superintendent of the Harrisbuy 
School District, for his objective treatment of the dental program in the Harrisbur 
School system. 
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The American Association of Dental 
Schools held its 37th Annual Session 
inChicago on March 20-23 with more 
than 750 persons in attendance. Dean 
Robert W. McNulty, President of the 
Association, presided at the Chicago 
meeting. Dean Raymond J. Nagle, 
New York University College of Den- 
tistry, was installed as President for 
1960-61; Dean Lester W. Burket, 
University of Pennsylvania School of 
Dentistry, was chosen as President- 
Eleet; and Dean George W. Teuscher, 
Northwestern University Dental 
School, was named Vice-President. 
Dean Paul H. Jeserich, University of 








Michigan School of Dentistry, was 
elected to membership on the Execu- 
tive Council of the Association, term 
expiring in 1964. 

The Association also nominated Dr. 
Raymond J. Nagle and Dr. Harry 
Bleechman, New York University Col- 
lege of Dentistry, for membership on 
the Council on Dental Education and 
the Council of National Board of 
Dental Examiners of the American 
Dental Association, respectively. Dr. 
Ned B. Williams, University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Dentistry, was 
eleeted to represent the Association 
on the Council of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science, and Dr. Lester W. Burket was 
named as Association representative 
to the Council on Medical Television. 


Dr. Thomas J. Hill, Professor 
Emeritus, Western Reserve University 
School of Dentistry, was elected to 
Honorary Membership in the Associa- 
tion. Dr. Hill, a noted dental educator 


Report on Annual Sessions 


American Association of Dental Schools 


and researcher, is presently chairman 
of the Council on Dental Research of 
the American Dental Association. 
Five dental schools were elected to 
Provisional Membership, a member- 
ship category for those schools which 
have not yet gradvated their first class 
of dentists. These schools are: 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
School of Dentistry 
Seton Hall University College of 
Dentistry 
West Virginia University School 
of Dentistry 
University of Manitoba Faculty 
of Dentistry 
University of Puerto Rico School 
of Dentistry 
A planning comuiaittee to begin 
preparations for a Teaching Institute 
was authorized. The planning com- 
mittee is to hold its first meeting in 
the very near future with the view to 
conducting the first Teaching Institute 
in 1961. 


The Association also adopted a reso- 
lution proposing a series of regional 
workshops and a national conference 
for the study and formulation of tests 
and evaluation devices which would 
assist in identifying the social and 
psychological characteristics desirable 
in a candidate for dental school or in 
a dental student. 


The 1961 Annual Session of the 
Association will be held in Boston on 
March 26—29 at the Statler Hotel. 
Additional information regarding the 
Association can be obtained from Mr. 
R. H. Sullens, Secretary (480 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11). 


; Ay from the 





PENNSYLVANIA DENTAL SCHOOLS 








TEMPLE 
Dr. Gerald D. Timmons, Dean, was 
toastmaster on March 1 at a dinner 
in honor of Dr. Paul H. Jeserich, 
President of the American Dental 
Association, given by the Michigan 


State Dental Society in Detroit. 
From March 19 to 26, he attended 
the meetings of the American Associa- 
tion of Dental Schools, and the Board 
of Trustees of the American Dental 
Association in Chicago. 

Dr. Neal W. Chilton, Associate 
Professor of Periodontics was con- 
sultant to the U. S. Navy Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery on February 
26. He also conducted a round table 
discussion on dental research at the 
Navy Dental School in Bethesda at 
that time. On March 10, he spoke 
to the Newark Dental Club on “The 
Role of Surgery in Periodontal Thera- 
peutics.” On March 16, he presented 
a paper, “Planning the Clinical Trial” 
at the Conference on Clinical Testing 
of New Drugs in Dentistry, in Chi- 
eago. Dr. Chilton is senior author of 
a paper, “Studies in the Design and 
Analysis of Dental Experiments. I. 
The importance of Equal Sample 
Sizes” in the Jan—Feb. issue of the 
Journal of Dental Research. 

Dr. 8. Eugene Coben, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Orthodontics, presented a 
paper entitled “Growth Concepts” at 
the University of Lllinois Reunion 
Meeting in Chicago on March 22nd. 

Dr. Jay H. Eshleman, Lecturer on 
Practice Administration, delivered a 
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paper, “Reduction or Elimination of 
Unproductive Time” before the Allen. 
town Dental Society. He also partici. 
pated in a panel discussion before the 
Washington Dental Society “Chang. 
ing Trends in Methods of Payment.” 
Dr. Eshleman presided as chairman 
of the Committee on Dental Practice 
for the Commission for the Survey of 
Dentistry in the United States, held at 
Northwestern University in Chicago. 

Dr. Harold J. Lantz, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Prosthetic Dentistry spoke 
at the Easton County Dental Society 
meeting on “Impression Technies for 
Full Upper and Lower Dentures” and 
“Construction of Mouth Guards for 
Athletes” on March 8th. 

Dr. Marion McCrea, Professor of 
Dental Histo-Pathology was honored 
at a tea given by the Dental School 
Freshman Class on Wednesday after- 
noon, March 30th, in the Club Room 
at Mitten Hall. Dr. McCrea was for 
merly a member of the faculty at the 
University of Minnesota, and joined 
our staff on February 1, 1960. 

Dr. Richard C. Mears, Jr., Instrue- 
tor in Oral Surgery, is author of a 
article entitled “Basic Anatomical 
Considerations of Infections of the 
Face and Neck,” published in the 
Pennsylvania Dental Journal, Janv 
ary, 1960. 


Dr. Leonard Parris, Assistant Pro 
fessor of Endodontics, presented the 


results of an original research projet 


at the Annual Meeting of the Amer 
can Association of Endodontists Meet 
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ing in Chicago on February 6th. The 
paper entitled, “The Effects of Ther- 
mal Change on the Sealing Properties 
of Temporary Filling Materials” was 
co-authored by Dr. Peter Kapsimalis, 
Research Associate Department. 

Dr. Dale F. Roeétk, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Prosthetic Dentistry, spoke 
on “Dentistry as a Career” at the 
Career Conference held at Merchant- 
ville. New Jersey High School on 
March 16th. 

Dr. Frank J. Sammartino, Assistant 
Professor of Radiodontics, attended a 
one week course in “Pathology of the 
Oral Regions” at the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology at the Walter 
Reed Medical Center in Washington, 
D.C., March 14-18. 

Dr. William J. Updegrave, Professor 
of Radiodontics, spoke on “A More 
Accurate Intraoral Radiographic 
Technique” before the Philadelphia 
Study Club on February llth. On 
February 22nd, he presented a paper 
at the meeting of the 7th District 
Dental Society at Johnstown, Pa., on 
“Practical Approach to Dental Roent- 
genography.” From March 14 to 18, 
he attended the course in “Pathology 
of the Oral Regions” at the A.F.I.P. 
at Walter Reed Medical Center in 
Washington, D. C., and on March 
18-19 he presented a paper on “Cur- 
rent Status of Teaching Radiographic 
Techniques” at the workshop on 
Teaching Radiography held at the 
University of Illinois in Chicago. 

Dr. Carlos Weil, Professor of Opera- 
tive Dentistry, was chairman of the 
Conference Session on Operative Den- 
tistry at the meeting of the American 
Association of Dental Schools in 
Chieago on March 22nd. 

Dr. Bernard B. Saturen, Associate 
Professor of Periodontics, was the 
author of a paper, “Wire Ligature, 
an Undesirable Form of Temporary 








Splinting” which appeared in the 
Journal of Periodontology, January 
1960. He also organized and served 
as general chairman of the Sixth 
Annual All-Day Medical Meeting 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Society 
of Periodontology on the subject 
“Wound Healing” which was held on 
February 17th. 

All communications regarding 
Faculty Briefs should be addressed to: 
Dr. Dale F. Roeck, Secretary to the 
Faculty, Temple University School of 
Dentistry, Philadelphia 40, Pennsy]- 
vania. 


SPECIAL 

On the evening of March 12th, at 
the Annual Faculty Party at Palum- 
bos, Dr. Michael A. Salerno, Assistant 
Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry was 
the surprised guest of honor. Dr. 
Salerno has been chairman for this 
party since its inception about ten 
years ago, and did all the planning 
again this year. What he didn’t know, 
however, was that many of the faculty 
and staff wished to express to him 
their sincere respect and gratitude for 
his years of service and sacrifice for 
our school and profession, and they 
had made some plans of their own. 

Dr. Salerno made all the usual ar- 
rangements for the party, including 
gifts, prizes, etc., and had prepared 
his speech for Dr. Herbert Cobe, the 
man who was supposed to have been 
the honored guest. As he began his 
speech in tribute to Dr. Cobe, Dean 
Timmons stopped him, took the micro- 
phone, and informed the crowd that 
Mike had been tricked, and that he, 
instead of Dr. Cobe, was this year’s 
guest of honor. This came as a sur- 
prise to the great majority of the 
guests also, and they responded spon- 
taneously with a standing ovation for 
Dr. Salerno. Mike, probably for the 
first time in his life, was speechless. 





PITTSBURGH 
NEWS ITEMS 
SPEAKING: 

Wm. K. Collett, B.S., D.DS., In- 
structor in Radiology, University of 
Pittsburgh School of Dentistry, March 
9, Chartiers Dental Society, Topic: 
“Radiation Hazards and Interpreta- 
tion of the Dental Radiograph.” 

Leonard M. Monheim, D.D.S., M.S., 
Professor, Anesthesiology, University 
of Pittsburgh School of Dentistry, 
March 4, Walter Reed Army Hospital, 
Washington, D. C.: Topie: “Resusci- 
tation”; March 19, Bethesda Naval 
Hospital, Bethesda, Md. Topic: 
“Pre-medication and Local Anes- 
thesia”; March 21, 1960, Cincinnati 
Dental Society, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Topic: “Newer Concepts of Local 
Anesthesia in Dental Practice.” 

Thos. R. Dutkovic, D.D.S., Assist- 
ant Professor in Oral Medicine, 
March 7, 1960, Graduate Nurse In- 
Service Program, Western Psychiatric 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., Topic: 
“Emotion and Oral Health”; March 8, 
Pittsburgh Dental Assistants, Topic: 
“Emotion and Oral Health”; March 
16, 1960, Erie County Dental Society, 
Erie, Pa., Topic: “Significant Factors 
in Early Diagnosis of Periodontal 
Problems.” 

PUBLICATIONS 

Leonard M. Monheim, D.D.S., M.S., 
Professor, Anesthesiology, Textbook: 
“General Anesthesia in Dental Prac- 


1960. 

W. Harry Archer, D.DS., M5S., 
Professor, Oral Surgery, Title: 
“Myxoma of the Maxilla,” Journal of 
Oral Surgery, Oral Medicine and Oral 
Pathology, Vol. 13, No. 2, February 
1960. 

Frank J. Draus, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor, Biochemistry, and S. Wah 
Leung, D.D.S., Ph.D., Professor of 


Research and Physiology, Title: “4 | Jour 
Bovine Gland Extract for Caleulys } .atitl 
Formation,” Journal of Oral § -D Assis 
Oral Medicine and Oral Pathol ' 
Vol. 13, No. 2, February 1960. na = 
Frank J. Draus, Ph.D., and 8. Wah Profe 
Leung, D.DS., Ph.D., presented a} Fran 
paper entitled “Characteristies and { pyofe 
Composition of a Submaxillary Gland § .onf 
Mucoid” at the International Assoeig. Drug 
tion for Dental Research, Chicago, } \are 


Illinois, March 21, 1960. Th 


Richard Farquhar, Senior Denta| 
Student, S. Wah Leung, D.D.S., Ph.D. 
Professor, Research and Physiology, f ings 
Frank J. Draus, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor, Biochemistry, presented 4 
paper entitled “Effect of Bovine Sub-] W. A 
maxillary Gland Extract on Ultra-] H. Se 
filtration of Calcium,” at IADR 
meeting, Chicago, Ill. 


Bernard Cohen, Joseph Jumber, E.G. 
George Eden, Senior Dental Students,| 44 - 
and S. Wah Leung, Professor, 
Research and Physiology, presented 
a paper entitled, “Preliminary Studies 
of the Vaso-Depressor Activity oi 
Bovine Submaxillary Gland Extraet, 
at the IADR meeting, Chicago, 

John C. Thonard, B.D.Se.(M 
L.DS.(Vic.), Associate Profes 
Pathology and Bacteriology, at 
the IADR meeting in Chicago, 
and presented a paper entitled 
“Mucopolysaccharides of Tissue Cul 
tured Amniotie Cells and Chie 
Chorioallantoie Membrane.” Dr 
Thonard was accompanied by Mr 
Herman Langkamp, Instructor 
Bacteriology and Mr. Rodger Sisea 
Student Fellow in Bacteriology. 


Miss Eleanore Reed, M.S., Associat 
Professor in Histology, conducted 
course in Bacteriology to the Den 
Assistants Pittsburgh Branch and 
paper based on this course was pubg El 
lished in The Dental Assistaa 
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Journal, Mareh—April, 1960, issue 
atitled “Bacteriology for the Dental 
jssistant.”” 

(ONFERENCE PARTICIPATION 

Alan H. Segal, D.D.S., Associate 
Professor of Dent&él Anatomy, and 
Prank J. Draus, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor, Biochemistry, attended the 
eonference on “Clinical Trials of 
Drugs in Dentistry” at Chicago, IIl., 
Mareh 15. 

The following members of the 
iaeulty of the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Dentistry attended the meet- 
ings of the IADR and the AADS, 
Chieago, Il]., March 16-23: Dean W. 
F. Swanson, Doctors C. F. Brand, 
W. A. George, John C. Thonard, Alan 
H. Segal, Robert Stiff, Frank J. Draus, 
W. K. Collett, John McGee, V. A. 
Westin, George Stewart, J. M. Christy, 
E.G. Meisel, Mollie Davidson Foster, 
and Miss Eleanore Reed. 

W. C. Waller, D.D.S., Instructor in 
Pre-Clinical Operative Dentistry, and 
Hugh R. Primas, D.D.S., Instructor, 


nnsylvanla (4 
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Oral Surgery, will participate in the 
1960 Dental Congress, John A. 
Andrews Clinical Society at Tuskegee 


Institute, Birmingham, Alabama, 
April 24-28. 
John C. Thonard, B.D.Sc.(Melb.), 


L.D.S.(Vic.), Associate Professor of 
Pathology and Bacteriology, was a 
panelist on conference session on 
microbiology at the meeting of the 
American Association of Dental 
Schools, Chicago, Ill., March 20-23. 
Dean W. F. Swanson and Dr. E. G. 
Meisel, were delegates to the American 
Association of Dental Schools meet- 
ings in Chicago, Ill., March 20-23. 


APPOINTMENTS 
W. Arthur George, D.D.S., Profes- 
sor, Prosthodontics, was elected to 


membership in the International 
Association for Dental Research, 
March 21, Chicago, IJ]. Doctor George 
was also appointed for a three year 
term to the Finance Study Committee 
of Omicron Kappa Upsilon, March 23. 


Dental Assistants Association 


Jane Matruews, Publicity Chairman 
214 State Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HARRISBURG 

The Harrisburg Dental Assistants 
Society held its March 15 meeting at 
the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Building in Harrisburg. Those pres- 
ent thoroughly enjoyed a group par- 
ticipation program conducted by Miss 
Jane Matthews. 


Election of officers was held; 
result of this the installation 


as a 
cere- 





monies will take place at a banquet 
to be held Thursday, April 21, at 
Eichelberger’s House in the Woods, 
situated along the Carlisle Pike. 
Those who will be installed to serve 
during 1960-61 are as follows: 

Mrs. Betty Rodimaker 
President-Elect ...... Miss Phyllis Miller 
Vice President Miss Rae Ann Carnes 
Corresponding Secty. ... Miss Mary Swartz 
Recording Secretary .... Miss Evelyn Ellis 
i Miss Roberta Hoover 


President 





Executive Board Members: 
Miss Carol Romanovica & 
Miss Jean Hoffer 


Director Miss Jane Matthews 


The next meeting was held at the 
Miller Oral Surgery Clinic, 1711 North 
Front Street, on Tuesday, April 5. 
Miss Anne Devine and Mrs. Betty 
Rodimaker presented a clinic entitled 
“Miss Proper and Miss Improper.” 
Also, final arrangements were made 
for the banquet. 


LEHIGH VALLEY 

The monthly dinner meeting of the 
Lehigh Valley Dental Assistants was 
held in Allentown at the Alpine Villa 
at 7:00 P.M., on Monday, March 21, 
1960. Mrs. Constance Houser, Presi- 
dent, conducted the meeting, announced 
her resignation and introduced Mrs. 
Marian Montz, President-Elect, as 
the new president of the organization. 

Dr. Lou Monteleone, whose office 
is in Allentown, presented a program 
on Hypnosis used in Dentistry. Point- 
ing out that Hypnosis is not a magical 
thing, he said that a willing subject 
actually hypnotizes himself. He also 
said, that Hypnosis is getting a 
subject’s conscious attention on one 
particular area. When a person is 
asleep, his conscious level is subdued 
and he is not aware of what is going 
on about him. He then demonstrated 
on one of the girls. The program was 
extremely interesting and was enjoyed 
by all. 

The next meeting of the Lehigh 
Valley Dental Assistants was held in 
Easton at the Pomfort Club. A film 
entitled “Self Examination of the 
Breasts” was presented by the Cancer 
Society with Dr. C. A. Waltman of 
Easton acting as narrator. 


PHILADELPHIA 
The April meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Dental Assistants was held on 


April 19th at Climax Dental 
Company, 16th and Walnut Streets, 
7:30 P.M. The speaker for the eye. 
ning was Dr. Ernest Ritsert with 
“Some Interesting Cases in a Pedo. 
dontie Practice.” 

Mr. Joseph Dillon of Climax Dep. 
tal Supply had a very thought pr 
voking meeting with his “Visual Aids” 

PITTSBURGH 

The Pittsburgh Dental Assistant; 
Society was honored to have as ther 
guest speaker at the annual Capping 
Ceremony, April 12th, His Excelleney, 
Bishop John Wright, of the Pittsburgh 
Diocese. He spoke to us on the sub- 
ject, “YOUR JOB IS YOUR VOCA- 
TION.” 


Needless to say, it was a pleasure 
to meet and to listen to this great man. 
We are also proud to announce that 
twenty-five Dental Assistants com- 








pleted the Certification Course in 
April, and that the same amount of 
girls received their caps at the April 
12 meeting. I would like at this time 
to send an orchid Miss Dorothy Begg's 
way for the excellent job she has don 
on the Certification Course. Com 
gratulations, Dorothy, for a job well 
done. 

Mrs. Evelyn Brett was recently 
made a Life Member of our Pennsyl- 
vania Dental Assistants. 


YORK 
The meeting which was to be held 
on March 15 at the Dentists Supply 
Company was changed to March % 
because a number of girls attended 
the Washington Dental meeting. 
The speaker for the evening wa 
Reverend Gotwald. His topic wa 
“A Day in the Life of an Indian 
Missionary” (Film). His film was 
enjoyed by everyone. 
The next meeting was held on April 
19 at the Dentists Supply Company. 
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Health on the Installment Plan 
GEORGE BUGBEE, President 


Health Information Foundation 


The American public is spending 
increasing amounts of money for all 
types of medical and dental care. Be- 
hind the increase there has been not 
only some inflation in price, but also 
a greater use of hospitals, physicians, 
dentists, and other health services. 

This brief report examines the 
spending patterns of a selected group 
of families in an average-size Ameri- 
can city. Perhaps the most surprising 
finding is that these families, regard- 
less of income, show relatively little 
variation in their spending for basic 
medieal services. 

It is true, as would be expected, that 
families in the lower-income bracket 
generally express more concern about 
their ability to pay for the cost of 
needed medical care and often cite 
cost as a reason for deferring the 
seeking of services. Yet the lower- 
income groups do not show a sub- 
stantially lower utilization of hospital 
and physicians’ services; their lower 
total expenditure for health care can 
be accounted for largely by their 
lesser utilization of dental and optical 
services. 

When it comes to financing the costs 
of basic services—-hospitalization and 
physicians’ in-hospital services—all 
income groups rely heavily on volun- 
tary health insurance. In this respect 
they are perhaps merely following the 
deeply ingrained American habit of 
buying on the installment plan. 

A recent comment relating to financ- 
ing the increasing demand for college 
education is also pertinent to the 
increasing costs of medical care. 
“Those services that exploit the credit 
mechanism,” said Seymour E. Harris,* 
“are likely to get command of re- 





sources, and those that do not will lose 
in their command of resources.” 

The main problem facing voluntary 
health insurance today is not whether 
people want it, but how insurance can 
be made to cover a higher proportion 
of over-all expenditures for health 
services. Even in the lowest-income 
group in the Hackensack study, only 
one family in five had no coverage. 
Moreover, significant numbers of 
families at all income levels expressed 
interest in having a broader range of 
medical expenses covered under their 
health insurance plans. This attitude 
has been confirmed by other studies. 

The demand for broader coverage 
will certainly not be easy to meet, but 
the importance of meeting it can 
scarcely be overlooked. The original 
purpose of health insurance—to pro- 
tect against the cost of high-cost serv- 
ices performed in hospitals—is to a 
large extent being fulfilled. But a 
positive program of health services 
means a good deal more than just 
treating people when they are flat on 
their backs: It means such essentials 
as preventive examinations in phy- 
sicians’ offices, periodic dental and 
optical care, home-care programs for 
persons with chronic illnesses, and a 
continuing number of visits to doctors’ 
offices for acute illnesses. 

To the extent that prepayment plans 
can incorporate such coverage into 
their policies, they will be increasing 
the likelihood that the American pub- 
lic will receive the health care it needs. 





* “Government and Manpower: The Rela- 
tionship of Economic Resources to Policy,” 
by Seymour E. Harris, National Manpower 
Council. (A working paper prepared for the 
Council’s Arden House Conference, Nov. 15- 
20, 1959 on Public Policies and Manpower.) 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY POSTGRADUATE DIVISION 
CLINICAL ENDODONTICS 


An intensive participation course in Clinical Endodontics will be presente 
at Temple University October 31, November 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 1960. The coun 
is under the direction of Dr. Leonard Parris, assisted by Drs. Haro 
Rappaport and Robert Uchin. 

The objective of this course is to train the dentist in clinical endodont, 
procedures. Sufficient material of a basic biologic nature will be presenta) 
to insure a proper understanding and approach to the clinical phase. 

The course will be given on six consecutive days, and will consist of leeturs:. 
supplemented by visual aids. Closed circuit television will be used during 
the clinical demonstrations. The postgraduate student will utilize diagnostir 
procedures, initiate treatment, and carry through to completion endodontic 
therapy on clinic patients supplied by the university. Single and multi-roote 
teeth will be treated. Enrollment is limited to ten. Tuition is $175.00, 

This course will fulfill the prerequisite requirement for the postgraduate 
course “Surgical Endodontics” to be presented March, 1961. For furthe 
information and application write to: Dr. Lowis Herman, Director, Postgraduate 
Studies, Temple University School of Dentistry, 3223 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 














Dental Schools Must Double in Size 
by 1975 to Face Population Increase 


Philadelphia—United States dental schools may have to double the sini) 


of their graduating classes by 1975 if they are to keep up with the nation 
burgeoning population. 

Dr. Gerald D. Timmons, dean of Temple University’s School of Dentistry 
who made the prediction today, April 3, said this would involve increasing 
the schools’ annual output from 3,100 to 6,180. 

Increased output in turn would give the country up to 130,000 practicing 
dentists in 1975 as opposed to the present 100,000. The nation’s populatio 
is expected to hit the 240-million mark by 1975, or 60 million more tha 
today, he added. 

“We will need financial support, both federal and private, to build neq 
schools, modernize and expand existing plants and facilities,” the dental dear 
said during convocation ceremonies at St. Joseph College. 

Although the schools in the past were able to pay their own way f 
building expansion programs, the magnitude of their future needs will dictaté 
finding new sources of funds, he stressed. 

Dr. Timmons foresaw possible need for 22 more dental schools beyond th 
47 in operation to help increase the number of graduates during the nel 
15 vears. 

“The dental profession is well aware of the problem and the Amefi 
Dental Association recently made a $50,000 grant to the Fund for Denta 
Education to aid in this building program,” he said. 

The grant, he explained, is to be divided between the Fund and the Ameri 
Association of Dental Schools and used to advance programs of dental edueati 
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District 
News 


FRANK W. BUTLER, Editor 
828 North Fifth St. 


Reading 
DISTRICT TRUSTEES 
PID cescccccsscccccceccce John Piscator, 62 ........... 3463 Frankford Ave. .........-.seesee0 Philadelphia 
Ge cccccccccccccccces Louis E. Yerkes, 61 ......... OBB Lindam Bb. 2... cccccccccccccccccsccces Allentown 
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Peet cxcccccccccccccccce Miles D. Zimmerman, "62 ...207 Mahantongo St. ..........-seeeceereee Pottsville 
Filth ...cccececeeeeseeeeee Albert Goho, "62 ............ 513 N. Second St. .........cececeeeceeees Harrisburg 
Sitchbescecsccccccsed John E. Whittaker, "60 ..... 301 Washington Blvd. ...........-.++++ Williamsport 
GD cusccccccccccccces Zane A. W. Green, "60 ...... CO Tie, BGR. cnincccctecdsoenssesevecesien Altoona 
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Cr Eugene M. Gahles, '60 ...... Regent Bldg. ........-+sseeeeeceeseeens Beaver Falls 


President 
Roserat W. Gicx, Jr. 
Secretary 
L. E. Hess 


Reporter 
Martin A. Savas 








The 1960 Greater Philadelphia An- 
nual Meeting is now history. About 
5,500 registrants attended and left the 
meeting with a feeling of hours or days 
well spent. All clinicians and exhibi- 
ters had only praise for their audience. 
No one clinician could be pointed out 
as doing “a better presentation.” The 
chairman and his board are to be com- 
mended for a job well done. 

With the coming of Spring comes the 
finale of the 1959-60 scientific year. 
m Wednesday, April 20, Dr. Harry 
Sicher presented “The Spread of Dental 
infections” at a combined meeting of 
he Philadelphia County Dental So- 
riety and the U. S. Navy. 

Component societies are also reach- 
ing the end of their scientific year. 
Vith the passing of April the following 
ocieties have meetings in May: The 


Philadelphia Endodontic Study Club; 
Greater Northeast Study Club; Amer- 
ican Society of Dentistry for Children; 
Pennsylvania Association of Dental 
Surgeons; North Philadelphia Dental 
Association; Eastern Dental Society; 
and the Philadelphia Dental Study 
Club. All of these mentioned societies 
will have a final social day or evening 
sometime during the month of May 
or early in June. 

At this writing no report can be 
made as to the results of elections. 
Our next writing will present the new 
officers of Philadelphia. The Fifth 
Annual Winning Smile Contest has 
been completed under the auspices of 
the Philadelphia Board of Public Edu- 
cation and the Council on Dental 
Health of the Philadelphia County 
Dental Society. This is not a contest 
of beauty alone, but it is a selection 
of the boy or girl who has the most 
healthy mouth. This contest has been 
successful over the years. 

Some old, but yet new reminders 
were made to the county members. It 








was worth repetition to tell again of 
the Dental Law. All members are 
cognizant of their legal rights. With 
so many new members, both active 
and associate, repetition was indeed 
timely. 





President 
B. Frank Baanvon 


Secretary 
R. E. V. Muze 


Reporters 
Louis H. Sogaro 
D. J. Rosst 














Lehigh Valley 

The Lehigh Valley Dental Society 
met, April 20, at the Hotel Bethlehem. 
The speaker for the evening was Dr. 
Theodore Lite, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who was very impressive in presenting 
his talk. There was an unusually 
large number of members in attend- 
ance. The society welcomes to mem- 
bership, Drs. Stephen Kupcha, Easton, 
and Lou Monteleone, Allentown. We 
will find it a pleasure to see these new 
members at our meetings, and we urge 
them to actively participate in all of 
our activities. The Study Club, on 
Dental Practice Administration, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. H. L. Hay, 
Jr., has been meeting for months, 
studying and exploring ways and 
means to tackle the problem of better 
‘publie relations’ in dentistry. At a 
recent meeting, the following decisions 
were directed to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and approved: 

1—The society has retained Mr. 
Richard W. Jackson, of Allentown, in 
an attempt to precipitate immediate 
actions along these lines. 

2—Members are urged to send any 
and all material regarding dental edu- 
cation, directly to Mr. Jackson. Please 
note, it will serve our better interests 
to refer to this project as Dental 
Education, and not Public Relations. 
This is very important for reasons 


which will be given at our regula 


May meeting. Our 

3—Mr. Jackson will meet with the} wash 
members of the society to diseyy § Comm 
material for public release. We exper} ning 
that public information will be dig § surgec 
seminated through the press and radip § Skinn 
at Mr. Jackson’s discretion. Cordia 


President 
Crames W. Brown 


Secretary 
J. H. Haratson 


Reporters 
J. 8. Farcnex 
E.sie Coie 
Marecaret Souris 
R. L. Montante 


Luzerne 








The Luzerne County Dental Society aa 
met at the Kingston House, March 21. ba 


The chief topic of discussion at the 
business meeting was the new fee seale His 
proposed for consideration and vote 
of the membership at large. The seale, 
with a few revisions was adopted by 
a majority vote. However, this nev 
fee scale will not go into effect until 
it has been put into printed form, and 
a copy mailed to each member. Dr 
Joseph Krischunis presided over the 
meeting, and Dr. Walter Krzywieki, 
the program chairman, announced 
initial plans for the annual outing t 
be held July 14 at O’Connell’s Twn On 
Lakes. He also announced that the Count 
previously postponed President's Din- with t 
ner Dance will be held May 14, atg Yann 
King’s Inn. Dr. Vastine of Berwick § let 
a member of our society for thirty-nine the Hi 
years, was elected to Life Membership DC., 
in the A.D.A., and all of its component * the 
societies. The clinical portion of the ingtor 
program consisted of a discussion @ aftern 
the Use of Antibiotics in Oral Surgerg Xe af 
by Dr. Harold Zubrow, instructor i and s 
oral surgery at the University @ lesion: 
Pittsburgh School of Dentistry. Hisg Us 
talk was illustrated with slides showg "gh 
by means of the new projector, and ¢ 
cently donated to the society by theg‘@nce 
Auxiliary. spoke 


new 1 
radiog 



























Scranton 

Our regular meeting for the month 
was held March 28, at the Chamber of 
Commerce. The speaker for the eve- 
ning was Dr. James Skinner, oral 
surgeon from Philadelphia. Dr. 
Skinner spoke to us on “How to Achieve 
Cordial Relations Between Oral Surgeons 
and General Practitioners.” His talk 
was most informative, and covered 
methods and problems of referring 
patients, premedication and the use 
of antibiotics in this field. On April 
7 our society held an afternoon and 
evening session at the Hotel Jermyn, 
in Seranton. The afternoon session 
was given over to Dr. Carlos Weil, of 
Philadelphia, who spoke on “Operative 
Dentistry for the General Practitioner.” 
His portion of the program was highly 
informative and created many new 
thoughts in the minds of his attentive 
audience. The evening program con- 
sisted of a lecture by Dr. William J. 
Updegrave, of Philadelphia, whose 
subject, “Higher Fidelity in Intraoral 
Radiography,” was likewise very well 
received. He demonstrated several 
new methods and techniques in taking 
radiographs. 


On March 23, the Lackawanna 
County Chapter of the Cancer Society, 
with the co-sponsorship of the Lacka- 
wanna County Medical and Dental 
Societies, held a cancer symposium at 
the Hotel Casey. Col. Robert B. Shira, 
DC., U. 8. Army, chief oral surgeon 
at the Walter Reed Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was the speaker for both 
afternoon and evening sessions. In 
the afternoon, Dr. Shira showed slides, 
and spoke about oral diseases and 
lesions that are not necessarily can- 
cerous or precancerous. In the eve- 
ning he repeated the process on lesions 
and diseases that are, or could be 
caneer, if not treated properly. He 
spoke at length on the diagnosis of 








cancer, and diagnosis of the disease 
by the use of biopsy studies. This 
proved to be a most interesting and 
educational program, and Dr. Shira 
certainly proved why he is outstanding 
in this field, and is respected for his 
work. 





President 
Sam Derweicer 


Secretary 
Frev Hoerrer 
Reporters 
F. W. Burner 
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Berks 

Dr. James A. Ruth presided at the 
regular meeting, April 4, when it was 
convened in Medical Hall. Following 
a brief business session, the clinician 
for the evening took over, and gave 
a most remarkable lecture on “Head 
and Neck Cancer, and How to Cure It.” 
Dr. 8. G. Castigliano, of Philadelphia 
gave the members present some very 
interesting facts, and some of the re- 
lated problems that attend this dis- 
ease. He is well known for his work 
at the American Oncologic Hospital 
in Philadelphia, and his ability to 
convey thoughts from his vast store 
of knowledge was well illustrated. 


Study Club 

This group met April 20, at the 
Wyomissing Club, Dr. Clifford Kent 
presiding. As usual, this meeting was 
a combination dinner-business-and 
clinical affair. The speaker for the 
evening, Dr. William I. Ogus, oral 
surgeon of Washington, D. C., pre- 
sented a very interesting talk on the 
“Implant Denture.” It brought out 














many of the lesser understood prob- 
lems concerning this method of pros- 
thesis, and to all present, was a talk 
worthwhile. 
Dental Seminar 
The Seminar held its regular meet- 
ing April 5, at the Community General 


Hospital, Dr. Philip Zeidman presid- 
ing. The program for the evening was 
furnished by a tape recording, the 
second in the series, of the Medical- 
Dental group on “Operative Dentistry.” 
This series of tape recordings is prov- 
ing quite popular, and has been the 
source of a number of ‘full house’ 
meetings. 
Clinic Club 

Dr. Harry Willits presided at the 
April 19 meeting of the Reading Clinic 
Club, held at the Wyomissing Club. 
Following the customary dinner, a 
brief business session took place, after 
which the clinician for the evening was 
introduced. Mr. William Kauffman 
gave a very interesting talk on “Miero- 
bond Teeth and Rubber Base Impres- 
The lecture proved quite 
informative, and was enhanced by a 
lively round table discussion at its 
conclusion. 


. ” 
sions. 


Postgraduate Study Club 

The Seminar Room, at the Reading 
Hospital, was the scene of the meeting. 
April 12. President Edward Kalbach 
conducted a brief business session 
prior to the clinical portion of the 
program. The latter consisted of a 
series of four table clinics conducted 
by Drs. James Abraham, Harold Fries, 
William LeVan and James Ciabattoni. 
The clinician considered as having 
given the ablest and most informative 
demonstration, was selected to appear 
at the May meeting of the Berks 
County Dental Society. 


Medical-Dental Bureau 

This month, we would like to 
emphasize the ‘Budget for Health’ 
Department of our Bureau. It is 
interesting to note that the department 
now has more loans outstanding than 
at any other time in its history. 
Ninety-five percent of these loans are 
for dental members, and this speaks 


well for the Bureau’s operational} pr. 
cedures. It is also worthy to note thy 
in February, $9,732.22 was collegte 
from delinquent accounts. While x 
are on the subject of the Bureau, may 
we not be allowed to forget our tele 
phone service. We have a staff 9 
operators working round the eleck 
and we really mean twenty-four hous 
of each of the seven days in ever 
week of the year. This service hg 
proved of inestimable value, especially 
during the vacation days whieh yil 
soon be upon us. The service take 
care of every need. 


Lebanon 


At a recent election, the following 
men were elected to fill the various 
offices for the current fiscal year: 


President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Thomas A. Shaak 
Robert A. Uhneh 
Ronald A. Bernhant 


President 
Jaues G. Fackier, Jr. 


Secretary 
J. Raven Paraert 


Reporters 
J. Raveaw Parrerr 
Ropert N LeDERERR 
Ansteve S. Rep 
Wayne Ranck 
DonaLp CLINGAN 
Lois H&eNNEBERGER 
Frep McCiain 





Harrisburg 
The Harrisburg Dental Society 
its monthly meeting, March 11, 
was attended by 40 members 
guests. Dr. Tracy Tough, president 
officiated at the session, which wa 
opened with the invocation by Dr 


Joseph Dougherty. Dr. Nathan Apple 


our program chairman, introduced # 
speaker, Dr. Manuel Album, 
selected for his subject, “Dentistry 
Handicapped Children.” Members 
the Central Section of the Penn 
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Health Week was given, and suffice it 
to say, that he and his committee are 
to be commended on a job well done. 
The Harrisburg Dental Society is the 
host at the annual Pennsylvania State 
Dental Convention this year, and its 
members have worked diligently to 
make the affair a success. 

It is with a fervent prayer for re- 
covery, that we announce the critical 
condition of Dr. Edward P. Hewlings, 
of Newport. 

Lancaster 

On April 19, the Lancaster County 
Dental Society met at Overlook, with 
an overflow attendance. The program 
was another interesting and stimulat- 
ing one, and the speaker, Col. Joseph 
L. Bernier, held his audience at close 
attention throughout. He spoke on 
“Pulpal Effects of High Speed Dentistry,” 
and it was a topic which we should 
all treat with greater respect. Dr. 
Bernier is a member of the Armed 
Forees, and is pathologist to Registry 
of Oral Pathologists of the A.D.A., 
professor of oral pathology at George- 
town Dental College, and a Fellow 
of the American College of Dentists. 


President 
Joun Davies 
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Secretary 
Feanx Laeousin 


Reporters 
Lours PEARCE 
Wrtiam Downey 








Lycoming 

The regular March meeting of the 
Lycoming Dental Society was held at 
the Williamsport Hospital. Dr. E. B. 
Knights reported favorably for the 
committee organized to coordinate 
standard procedure for release of stu- 
dents from school for dental appoint- 
ments. Dr. Ernest Lyons, regional 
state dental director, reported on 
activities of dental interest at the state 
level. Dr. Paul O. Weidler, chairman 


of the Dental Science and Literature 
Committee, reported on the use of 
fluoride tablets for the prevention of 
dental caries. Dr. Sydney Spaatz of 
the Oral Surgery Department, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Dental School, 
spoke to the group on “Avoiding the 
Pitfalls in the Practice of Oral Surgery.” 
A number of the men from this area 
have attended meetings in Philadel- 
phia, Washington and New York, 
throughout the winter. The fellows 
are all getting ready for the opening 
day of the season shown on the picture 
heading this news column. 


President 
Haroip Jones 





Secretary 
Georce MatrHews 
Reporters 
Georce MatrHews 








Seymour FINKELSTEIN 
Davis 


Cambria 

The Cambria County Dental So- 
ciety met in regular session, March 28, 
at the Fort Stanwix Hotel. Mr. Jesse 
Saltzman, from the Cooperative Den- 
tal Laboratory, gave a very interesting 
talk and slide demonstration on the 
P. I. R. technique. There were ap- 
proximately fifty members in attend- 
ance, and all found it a most enjoyable 
presentation. At our regular meeting 
in April, Dr. John Bell and his com- 
mittee led a very interesting discus- 
sion on our fee schedule. 


Centre 

The Centre Dental Society held its 
regular monthly dinner-meeting at the 
Centre Hills Country Club, March 22. 
Dr. Frank Stevens, of Bellefonte, pre- 
sided at the business session preceding 
the clinical portion of the meeting, 
with Dr. Donald O’Neill, of Centre 
Hall, reading the minutes and the 
treasurer’s report. Dr. Ernest Lyons, 
Region 2, Dental Officer of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health, who 











again visited us while in this area, 
announced the course for dentists in 
their part, in the event of mass casual- 
ties, to be held at the Altoona V. A. 
Hospital, in the near future. Dr. 
Nevin Jodon, of Bellefonte, reported 
on some highlights of the Greater 
Philadelphia Meeting, entitled, “The 
Patterns of a Profession, to Acquaint the 
Public With the Research and Practice 
of Modern Dentistry.” 

















Cuester Brxsy 


Crawford 

Since our March meeting was can- 
celled by the unusual amount of snow 
dumped down upon us, we have had 
time to ponder the big event that will 
come up in June. The Ninth District 
Meeting will be held at Oakland 
Beach, on Lake Conneaut, June 20 
and 21. Fine accommodations and 
food have been promised us, to say 
nothing of golf, swimming, boating 
and fishing at the doon. Everybody 
out for this big time, mark it off on 
your appointment books. 


Lawrence 

Lawrence County Dental Society 
held its meeting at the Castleton 
Hotel, and had as its guests, Drs. 
Chester Frisk of Meadville, and 
Lewis Hay of Grove City. They pre- 
sented “Dental Health Workshop,” a 
discussion that was well received by 
the group. Many details of the ad- 
vantages of this work were brought 
out by the question and answer period 
that followed. 

The Dave Hamiltons had a 
daughter, making Lee a grandpa 
again. 





C. M. Booher became a grandpa fy 
the first time with a grandson dow 
in Florida. 

Erie 

The February meeting of the Bre 
County Dental Society, featured D; 
Milton Gellin, a well known Clevelgng 
Pedodontist. This was in keeping»with 
our annual observance of Nation) 
Children’s Dental Health Week. D; 
Gellin’s topic dealt with, “Diagness 
Case Presentation and Treatment Plm. 
ning in Dentistry for Children.” At this 
meeting, Dr. Steg announced the com. 
pletion of a successful limerick contest 
for the children of Erie County 
Schools. 

At our March meeting, Dr. Thomas 
R. Dutkovic, from the University 
Pittsburgh School of Dentistry, ad- 
dressed the members on “Significm: 
Factors in the Early Diagnosis of Perio 
dontal Problems.” 

Drs. Steg, Davey and L. Veihdeffe 
were a few of the men in attendance 
at the recent Washington, D.C 
Meeting. 

Mercer 

The Mercer County Dental Soeiety 
met during March, at the Grenville 
Country Club, for an excellent pre 
entation by Dr. Gilbert Robin, @ 
Pittsburgh, on “Practice Procedures in 
Crown and Bridgework.” The scoped 
his talk included an evaluation of hig 
speed instruments, as well as cast 
planning, provisional splinting, pene 
dontics and several case studies. This 
was Dr. Robin’s second journey 
Mercer County, and he again provel 
to be one of the area’s best clinicians 

Dr. Fred Hoffmaster was elected te 
membership in the society, coming @ 
us from the Postgraduate School @ 
Oral Surgery, at the Univers.‘w@l 
Pittsburgh. He plans to practic» 
Sharon. 


Dr. McDonald, (the Great DAS 
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[EL), favored us with an exhibition 
of hig magical talents at the dinner- 
dance, held at the Shenango Inn, 
April 9, in Sharon. 

1¢ Bre © Our April meeting featured a report 
ed Dr ff from Dr. Chester Frisk, Ninth District 
velani | delegate to the Pennsylvania State 
ng with # Dental Association, as well as reports 
ation! & from our delegates to-the Council on 
k. Dr Dental Health Workshop, held in 
agnosis § Hershey, this winter. 


. Pl. Venango 

Atths# The March meeting of the Venango 
1 com BF County Dental Society was held at 
contest the Franklin Club, in Franklin. This 
County oecasion was originally planned as a 
joint meeting with our neighbors, the 
hom Crawford County Dental Society. 
sity off However, a spring snow storm forced 
y ad-B them to cancel their appearance at the 
mifiews# last moment. We were very sorry that 


dpa for 
1 dow 


f Perio they were obliged to miss the very 
| excellent program that we at Venango 
hdeffe enjoyed on that occasion. Following 
— the dinner, and a short business meet- 


ing, Mr. Bernard Scullin, of the Ney 
Gold Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
presented a sound movie. Running 
Society § for 55 minutes, this film gave us an 
renvile# excellent portrayal of the latest ven- 
t pre-@ tures in “Full Mouth Rehabilitation.” It 
yin, WM covered construction of gold restora- 
lures in tions, fixed prosthesis, all by the use 
cope di of hydrocolloids. The use of a face 
of high bow in transferring recordings to the 
is cas articulator, was also stressed. A dis- 
, penic cussion period followed, with Mr. 
. Thi Scullin very ably answering all ques- 
tions about this technique. The so- 
clety was anticipating a Crawford- 
Venango joint meeting at the earliest 
possible date. 
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The Thirteenth Annual Conference 
on Dental Health was held April 27, 
at the Mellon Institute Auditorium, 
sponsored jointly by the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Dentistry and 
the Odontological Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. The subject of this 
year’s conference was “Drugs in Den- 
tistry.” The speakers were: Frederick 
G. Hofmann, Ph.D., of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, who spoke on “How Drugs 
Work”; J. Roy Doty, Ph.D., Secretary 
of the A.D.A., Council on Dental 
Therapeutics, whose subject was, 
“Evaluation of Drugs”; Erwin Neter, 
M.D., of the University of Buffalo, 
School of Medicine, who spoke on “The 
Use and Abuse of Drugs”; Grant T. 
Phipps, D.D.S., Ph.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh School of Dentistry, 
whose subject was, “Hypnosis—Drugless 
Sedation” and Marvin Sniderman, B.S., 
Phar., D.D.S., Editor of the Bulletin 
of the Odontological Society, who dis- 
cussed, “What Drugs to Prescribe and 
When.” 


On May 18, the Tenth District 
Society will be the guest of its Butler 
County Branch. Dr. Thomas F. Mc- 
Bride, of Ohio State University, will 
present afternoon and evening lectures 
on “Crown and Bridgework.” 


The Postgraduate Committees of 
the Odontological Society, and the 
University of Pittsburgh School of 
Dentistry presented two courses dur- 
ing April. Dr. D. Walter Cohen, of 
Philadelphia, conducted a course on 
“Periodontal Therapy,” April 7, 8 and 
9. A course on “Advanced Medical- 
Dental Clinical Hypnosis,” was held 
April 23, 24 and 30, and May 1. 

Dr. Patrick C. O’Hare was re- 
elected a member of the Munhall 
School Board, in addition to having 
been elected as its president. Drs. 
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Isaac Sissman and Marvin Sniderman 
attended the Ninth Annual Conference 
on Dental Journalism of the American 
Association of Dental Editors, in 
Chicago March 14 and 15. Dr. Siss- 
man also attended a meeting of the 
Council on Journalism of the A.D.A., 
March 13, also held in Chicago. 


Dr. Howard J. Tucker will present 
a clinic on “Pulpotomy—Its Indications, 
Contraindications and Procedure,” dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of Dentistry for 
Children, June 10, 11 and 12, at the 
Bedford Springs Hotel, in Bedford 
Springs. Dr. Thomas F. McBride, of 
Columbus, Ohio, has been named edi- 
tor of the Journal of the American 
College of Dentists. Dr. McBride was 
a former member of the Odontological 
Society, and editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dental Journal. 


Allegheny-Kiski Branch 
The Allegheny-Kiski Branch met 
April 21, at the Skyliner Restaurant 
in New Kensington. Dr. Joseph Frost, 
of Pittsburgh, spoke on “Immediate 
Dentures.” 


Beaver Valley Branch 


The group met March 17, at the 
Broadhead Hotel, in Beaver Falls. 
Mr. Harold Vernon of Pittsburgh, 
spoke on “The Latest in Plastics for 
Dental Use.” 


Fayette County Branch 


The Fayette County Branch held a 
meeting April 26, at the White Swan 
Hotel, in Uniontown. Dr. W. Glenn 
Worstell, of Pittsburgh, spoke on 
“Immediate Full Upper and Lower 
Dentures.” 





South Hills Branch 

The members of this group me 
April 13, at the South Hills Country 
Club. Mr. J. R. O’Grady, president 
of the Medical Management Company 
of Western Pennsylvania, spoke om 
“Billings and Collections.” The Brangh 
will hold its annual golf outing May 
26, at the South Hills Country Club. 


Westmoreland County Branch 

The Westmoreland County Braneh 
held a meeting in Greensburg, April 
12. A representative of the Dentists 
Supply Company of New York, spoke 
on “Prosthesis.” The Branch will meet 
May 10, at the Greensburg Elks Club, 
when Dr. T. R. Dutkovie will speak 
on “Periodontia.” 


Periodontology Club 
The members of this organization 
held a meeting March 8, in the Clinie 
Room of the Odontological Society. 
Dr. George Carrick reported on the 
Midwinter Meeting of the Chicago 
Dental Society. 


Pittsburgh Dental Research Club 

This group met March 1, in the 
Clinic Room of the Odontologieal 
Society. Mr. Harry Verbofsky, 4 
certified public accountant, spoke on 
“Tax Problems of the Professional Man.” 
The Club met again, in the Clinic 
Room, March 15, when Dr. Robert 
Crumpton spoke on “Speech Aids, and 
Corrective Measures for the Hand 
capped.” 


Western Pennsylvania Society 
of Oral Surgeons 


The society met April 7, in the 
Schools of the Health Profession 


Building. Drs. R. J. Englert and 
W. E. Griffith presented a series o 
case reports. 
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The Public Health Service’s Divi- 
sion of Health Mobilization held the 
first of three special emergency medi- 
eal and health training courses for 
physicians, and allied medical and 
health workers the week of April 18-23 
at the Brooklyn, N. Y., Instructor 
Training Center of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization (OCDM). 

“Purpose of the courses,” said Dr. 
Carruth J. Wagner, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Health Mobilization, “is to 
bring the most up-to-date disaster 
information and training to a nucleus 
of professional personnel concerned 
with medical and health needs of the 
civilian population in an emergency. 
Conduct of training has been given 
priority by the Division of Health 
Mobilization in the discharge of its 
responsibilities for certain medical and 
health functions in disasters, both 
natural and man-made.” The Division 
was established May 1, 1959, to carry 
out various health activities assigned 
to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. 

Some of the subjects presented 
include: medical self-aid; medical 
care by allied medical personnel; 
emergency hospital layout; radiologi- 
cal, biological, and chemical warfare; 
preventive medicine; epidemiology in 
disaster; disaster sanitation; com- 
munity health services planning; basic 


Disaster Health Training Courses 


instruction techniques. Special demon- 
strations were given on how to set up 
a civil defense emergency hospital and 
an emergency water treatment unit. 

The faculty, comprised of national- 
ly-known specialists in each of the 
areas concerned, includes personnel 
from branches of the Armed Forces, 
civilian government, industrial physi- 
cians, and private practitioners. 

Attending the first course were 50 
Public Health Service Inactive Re- 
serve Officers with health mobilization 
assignments within the District of 
Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Maryland; State 
Health Offieers and Civil Defense Di- 
rectors from these States; Regional 
Medical Directors; members of the 
American Medical Association’s Com- 
mittee on Disaster Medical Care; 
representatives from Health Services, 
OCDM, the New York State Health 
Department Office of Medical Defense, 
and branches of the Armed Services. 

The second and third courses, May 
8-13 and June 5-10 at the OCDM 
Staff College, Battle Creek, Mich., 
and the OCDM Western Instructor 
Training Center, Alameda, Calif., re- 
spectively, will be cooperative courses 
between the Division of Health Mobi- 
lization and the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. Course content 
and faculty will be essentially the 
same as those of course No. 1. 





Award Exhibit Shown at Philadelphia 


Dr. Lyon P. Strean and Dr. Eugene Leoni, Pennhurst State School, presented 
their Scientific Exhibit on mongolism at the recent meeting of the American 


Academy of General Practice held at Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 


The 


exhibit was selected by the judges for inclusion in “ABSTRACTS,” a book 


published by the Academy. 


This exhibit received an award at the Centennial meeting of the A.D.A. 


PRESENTATION 


Many men have told us that 
through PBP they have been 
able to render better service 
and more dentistry to more 
people. They have had the op- 
portunity to give their patients 
the finest dentistry they are 
capable of doing—their recom- 
mendations for dentistry have 
been accepted. 

With PBP, case presentation is 
the whole process of establish- 
ing sound, lasting patient-den- 
tist relationships. You owe it 
to yourself to investigate and 
find out how PBP will benefit 
your patients, your practice 
and YOU. 


PROFESSIONAL 
BUDGET PLAN 


303 E. Wilson St. 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Fill out the coupon below and mail today. 








Please send me more information 
about PBP and my dental practice. 


CLASSIFIED 


Unusual Opportunity to take over 
practice on or about Aug. |, 1960, 
consider an association for two 
opportunity to buy at that time. 
sider reasonable offer. Write: S$ 7 
D.D.S., Box 176, Canton, Penna. 


For Sale: New office attached te: 
Dentist located here over 50 yea 
chairs completely equipped with 
facilities; expandable to a four 

Only dentist in town. Located near 
with dental facilities. Will asso 
introduce patients. Leaving to spee 
September. Location near Scranton, 
A-5, Pennsylvania Dental Journal, P. ¢ 
334, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Study Clubs — Attention: Perfect p 
material on tape for continued dental 
For sample tape, have your secretary) 
to: THE AUDIO JOURNAL OF DE 
5239 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





DENTAL HANDPIECE 
AND ANGLE 


~ REPAIRING 


Yim? 


We Repair All Makes Including: 

S.S.WHITE, MIDWEST, KERR, 

DENSCO, CLEVEDENT, DENTICATC 
and all other standard 


pe 


Ray W. Eck 
1039 Birch Street 
Reading, Pa. 




















